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CALENDAR  FOR  1909-10. 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1909 — Entrance  Examinations 
and  registration;  First  Semester. 

Wednesday,   September  15,   1909 — ^Recitations  of  the 
First  Semester  begin. 

Thursday,  December  23,  1909 — ^Recitations  Close  for 
W;inter  Vacation. 

Tuesday,  January  4,  1910 — Winter  Vacation  closes  and 
recitations  resumed. 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1910 — First  Semester  closes. 

Thursday,  January  27,  1910 — ^Entrance  Examinations 
and  registration ;  Second  Semester. 

Friday,  January  28,  1910 — Recitations  of  the  Second 
Semester  begin. 

Thursday,  March  31, 1910 — Special  Spring  Term  begins. 


SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Arbor  Day. 
Thursday,  November  25, 1909 — Thanksgiving  Day. 
Thursdiay,  January  27, 1910 — ^Day  of  prayer  for  colleges. 

Monday,  May  2,  1910— Patron's  Day.      (Birthday  of 
Bishop  Taylor.) 

Sunday,  May  29, 1910 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Monday,  May  30,  1910— Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Tuesday,  May  31,  1910-^Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1910 — Commencement  Day. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORY. 


Taylor  University  was  founded  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  in  the  year  1846,  and  was  first  named  Fort 
Wayne  Female  College.  The  institution  was  united 
with  the  Fort  Wayne  Collegiate  Institution  in  1852,  and 
was  thrown  open  to  both  sexes.  July,  1893,  the  insti- 
tution was  rechartered  and  named  Taylor  University 
in  honor  of  the  sainted  Bishop  William  Taylor,  and 
removed  to  Upland,  Indiana. 

CONTROL  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  University  is  a  corporation,  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Preachers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  acting  through  a  Board  of 
Trustees  elected  annually.  It  is  in  the  broadest  sense 
denominational — not  sectarian — and  cordially  wel- 
comes as  students  persons  of  all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, and  all  others  of  good  moral  character,  who  desire 
to  secure  an  education. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University  and 
of  the  Trustees  who  reside  at,  or  near.  Upland,  meets 
on  the  second  Monday  night  in  each  month,  to  transact 
such  business  as  requires  attention  during  the  interval 
between  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  institution  has  been  officially  approved  by  the 
North  Indiana  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  by  several  Holiness  Associations  and 
by  the  National  Young  Men's  Holiness  League. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Every  student  is  presumed  to  know  and  follow  the 
ordinary  standards  of  courtesy  and  morals.  In  case  our 
confidence  is  betrayed,  the  ofi'ender  is  kindly  but  firmly 
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dealt  with.  Hazing,  brutality,  the  uSe  of  tobacco,  foot- 
ball, boxing  and  intercollegiate  sports  are  not  tolerated 
because  they  are  antagonistic  to  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  college  community.  The  institution  has  rules,  and 
must  have  them  for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of 
the  students,  and  every  student  is  understood  to  pledge 
himself  to  obey  them  when  he  enters.  If  the  time  ever 
comes  when  he  is  unwilling  so  to  do,  he  is  in  honor  bound 
to  leave.  Students  and  faculty  co-operate  in  the  main- 
tainance  of  these  principles. 

LOCATION. 

Taylor  University  is  beautifully  located  in  a  health- 
ful, upland  portion  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  not  far  from 
the  center  of  population  of  the  great  republic.  It  is 
one  mile  from  the  Upland  station  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  145  miles  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  169  miles 
from  Chicago,  111.,  and  twelve  miles  east  from  Marion, 
seven  miles  west  from  Hartford  City,  Indiana. 

AIMS. 

The  first  purpose  of  Taylor  Universit}^  is  to  afford 
opportunities  for  the  highest  intellectual  culture.  It  is 
its  aim  to  maintain  the  loftiest  standard  of  excellence  in 
all  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  cultivates.  It  sub- 
stitutes nothing  for  this. 

Secondly,  the  aim  is  to  surround  the  students  with 
the  purest  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere.  Religious 
culture  as  well  as  intellectual  training  is  regarded  by  the 
school  as  an  essential  constituent  of  a  true  education. 

The  motto  of  Taylor  University  is  "Holiness  Unto 
the  Lord."  The  spiritual  influences  of  the  college  com- 
munity converge  toward  bringing  all  the  students  into 
the  experience  of  "perfect  love."  The  majority  of 
Taylor's  students  are  in  this  experience. 

Each  morning  and  each  Sabbath  afternoon,  the 
school  assembles  for  public  devotions ;  classes  are  fre- 
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quently  (though  not  by  rule)  opened  with  prayer  or 
singing,  or  both. 

To  stimulate  religious  activity  devotional  meetings 
are  held  frequently  during  every  week.  Special  revival 
services  are  conducted  whenever  conditions  are  suitable. 

The  prayer  Band  meets  for  a  half -hour  every  even- 
ing when  there  are  no  regular  meetings. 

The  Volunteer  Mission  Band  and  Mission  Study 
Class  maintain  missionary  interest  by  holding  a  weekly 
prayer-meeting,  study  of  the  needs  of  the  fields,  securing 
speakers  for  public  meetings. 

During  April,  a  week  was  given  to  missionary 
study.  All  the  public  meetings  including  chapel  serv- 
ices, society  and  debating  clubs,  prayer  meetings  and 
class-meetings,  were  devoted  to  missionary  subjects. 
Both  home  and  foreign  missions  were  carefully  studied. 

The  Young  Men's  Holiness  League  and  the  Young 
Women's  Holiness  League  hold  weekly  prayer  meeting;s 
with  the  aim  of  helping  every  student  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  grace  of  perfect  love. 

Thirdly,  a  strong  Prohibition  League,  organized  for 
the  study  of  the  Liquor  Question  in  all  its  aspects  per- 
forms thereby  a  most  important  work.  Regular  meet- 
ings are  held  for  study  and  debate.  Local  oratorical 
contests  are  held  each  year,  the  winner  representing 
the  school  in  the  intercollegiate  state  contest.  Our 
contestant  has  won  first  place  in  five  of  the  seven  state 
contests  in  which  we  were  represented.  The  representa- 
tive for  this  year  was  C.  "W.  Jefi'ras,  of  Indiana. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  University  owns  a  beautiful  ten-acre  campus, 
situated  one  mile  south  of  the  railway  station. 

H.  Maria  Wright  Hall  is  the  main  building.  In  this 
are  found  the  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  library, 
museum  and  chapel. 

Sickler  Hall,  Samuel  Morris  Hall  and  Gleaner's 
Home  are  the  Men's  dormitories. 
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Speicher  Hall  and  the  Dining  Room  Hall  are  the 

Women's  dormitories. 

Dining  Hall.  A  very  large  majority  of  our  students, 
and  some  of  the  teachers,  board  in  the  University  Dining 
Hall.  Although  the  price  of  board  is  very  low  the 
University  intends  that  it  shall  be  all  the  students  need 
in  quantity  and  quality.  The  aim  has  been,  and  in  the; 
future  will  be,  to  give  the  greatest  variety  possible  foJf 
the  price  paid,  and  to  serve  it  in  the  most  tasteful  man- 
ner. The  intention  of  the  management  is  to  make  the 
dining  room  and  the  meals  a  means  of  refinement  and  of 
cultivation  of  good  table  manners,  and  not  simply  sup- 
plying the  bodily  wants  of  the  students. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Mooney  Library — The  library  largely  a  gift 
of  George  W.  Mooney,  D.  D.,  contains  5,000  volumes 
and  is  open  to  students  every  day.  Additions  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  the  library,  and  donations  of 
books  and  money  are  earnestly  requested  of  the  frie/ads 
of  the  University. 

The  Walker  Museum  consists  of  specimens  illustra- 
ting Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Archaeol- 
ogy, and  of  Curios.  They  are  of  great  advantage;  to 
students,  in  comparative  studies,  especially  in  Zoology 
and  Geology.  We  solicit  donations  of  both  specimens 
and  furnishings. 

The  Telescope — The  University  owns  an  excellent 
telescope.  It  is  a  IO14  i^ch  reflector,  made  by  Lohman 
Brothers,  Greenville,  0.  It  brings  clearly  to  view  the 
lunar  craters,  rills  and  rays,  besides  the  satellites  of 
the  different  planets,  the  rings  of  Saturn  and  various 
star  clusters  and  nebulae.  This  instrument  is  suft'icient- 
ly  large  for  all  class  purposes,  but  is  not  so  ponderous 
and  unwieldly  as  to  be  of  little  practical  benefit  to  the 
students. 

Laboratories — The  Laboratories  are  equipped  with 
the  following  valuable  apparatus  in  addition  to  the  other 
articles  necessary  for  experimentation : 
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A  ten  30-inch  plate  induction  machine  with  X-ray 
apparatus. 

A  75-watt  hand  dynamo. 

An  electro  magnet,  1,000  lbs.  strength. 

A  wireless  telegraph  instrument.  The  above  ma- 
chines were  built  at  the  University. 

AWheatstone  bridge,  air-pump,  a  complete  set  of 
lenses,  and  numerous  other  articles  of  importance. 

A  new  equipment  has  been  procured  and  installed 
for  the  chemical  laboratory,  consisting  of  a  twelve  sec- 
tion desk,  adequate  instruments  and  chemical  supplies.. 

DORMITORIES  AND  COTTAGES. 

The  rooms  in  the  University  dormitories  are  fur- 
nished with  bedsteads,  table,  chairs,  washstand,  mirror 
and  wash  bowl  and  pitcher.  They  are  without  carpets. 
Students  must  furnish  everything  necessary  for  the 
bed,  except  mattress  and  pillows.  They  must  also  fur- 
nish their  own  towels  and  napkins.  The  University 
does  the  laundering  of  sheets,  pillow-cases  and  towels. 

A  deposit  of  $2  is  required.  This  is  to  cover  breakage 
and  ensure  the  University  that  the  rooms  will  be  left  by 
the  occupants  in  as  good  condition  as  when  engaged, 
usual  wear  and  tear  excepted.  Any  unused  portion  of 
the  sum  is  returned. 

The  University  owns  eleven  cottages  which  it  rents, 
unfurnished,  to  families.  There  are  three  prices,  ac- 
cording to  the  size,  location  and  condition — $4.00,  $4.50 
and  $5.00  per  month.  The  person  renting  is  expected 
to  take  a  lease  for  nine  months  at  least,  and  pay  the 
entire  rent  during  the  school  year.  Persons  who  thus 
make  contracts  for  the  nine  months  may  use  their  cot- 
tages in  the  summer  free  of  rent.  Renters  at  a  distance 
engaging  a  cottage,  will  be  expected  to  pay  one  month's 
rent  at  the  time  when  the  agreement  to  take  the  cottage 
is  made. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Tajdor  University  offers  instruction  in  the  following 
departments  : 

The  College — Two  courses,  eacli  requiring  four 
years;  the  Classical  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  the 
Scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

The  Theolog-ical  School — The  Greek  Theological 
Course,  in  which  a  diploma  is  offered ;  the  English 
Theological  Course  in  which  a  diploma  or  certificate  is 
offered. 

The  Post-Graduate  Department — College  graduates 
may  pursue  a  year's  course  in  residentia  or  do  twice  the 
amount  of  work  in  absentia  and  receive  the  M.  A.  or  M. 
S.  degree.    Courses  arranged  on  application. 

No  courses  are  offered  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

The  School  of  Oratory — The  course  covers  four 
years ;  graduates  receive  a  diploma. 

The  School  of  Music — The  time  consumed  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  student.  Graduates  receive  a 
diploma. 

The  Academy — Two  courses,  each  requiring  four 
years;  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  Graduates  re- 
ceive a  diploma. 

All  students  who  expect  to  graduate  are  required 
to  file  a  written  application  for  enrollment  as  candidates 
for  graduation  with  the  ranking  committee  immediately 
after  their  first  registration  in  the  year  of  graduation. 
Students  intending  to  graduate  will  not  as  heretofore 
be  organized  into  a  "graduating  class,"  but  will  form 
graduating  classes  in  the  several  departments. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

Each  particular  course  of  study  in  a  given  subject 
is  pursued  for  one  semester  of  eighteen  weeks  and  as  a 
rule  in  five  weekly  recitation  periods  of  forty-five  min- 
utes each. 
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Two  such  courses  constitute  a  "unit."  Sixteen 
units  are  required  for  graduation  either  from  the 
college  or  from  the  academy.  When  the  number  of 
weekly  recitations  is  fewer  than  five  the  number  is 
given  in  parentheses.  A  few  of  the  courses  are  taught 
in  alternate  years. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

Courses  marked  with  letters  are  for  Academic  stu- 
dents ;  courses  accompanied  by  figures  are  for  College 
students.  Courses  marked  A,  C,  E,  or  1,  3,  5,  etc.,  are 
first  semester  studies ;  others  are  given  second  semester. 
A  decimal  denotes  a  fraction  of  a  unit. 

Courses  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  enumera- 
tion (subject  to  alternation)  unless  otherwise  indicated 
in  the  catalogue  or  by  the  instructor. 

The  minimum  number  of  students  for  whom  a  class 
will  be  organized  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor 
in  consultation  with  the  President. 

ART. 

A.  B.  Drawing" — Free  hand.  Plant  studies, 
objects  singly  and  in  groups,  in  outline  and  limited  tone 
values.  Study  of  the  principles  of  perspective.  Medium, 
pencil,  pen,  charcoal.  (1),  .2, 

In  addition  to  the  above  required  course  the  follow- 
ing can  be  pursued  after  consultation  with  the  instruct- 
or: 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Painting  in  water  color  or  in  oil. 

THE  BIBLE. 

The  work  in  the  English  Bible  is  grouped  in  two 
divisions;  Elementary  and  Advanced.  The  Academy 
courses  are  elementary  and  constructed  so  as  to  give  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  fields  over  which  the  advanced 
classes  pass  in  more  rigid  study.  These  preliminary 
courses  are  not  held  as  prerequisites  for  students  of  ad- 
vanced rank  but  will  be  of  great  utility  to  any  who  have 
not  done  this  elementary  work. 
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The  Bible  is  regarded  as  a  source  of  daily  inspira- 
tion in  religious  life  as  well  as  the  basis  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  This  point  is  kept  in  mind  throughout  all  the 
courses.  In  the  Academic  courses  during  the  first  two 
years  students  will  be  urged  to  prepare  their  weekly 
lesson  by  brief  daily  study  on  a  prescribed  outline. 

A.  The  Men  of  the  Old  Testament. — ^A  biographic- 
al study  of  Old  Testament  Characters  in  which  the  es- 
sential facts  are  noted  and  their  bearing  on  personal 
life  and  conduct  clearly  pointed  out.  The  list  of  Old 
Testament  writings  and  authors  and  a  few  select  pass- 
ages will  be  memorized.  (1).    .1    Text,  Wilman. 

B.  Studies  in  the  Miracles  of  Jesus — The  object  in 
these  studies  is  to  determine  the  motive  for  the  per- 
formance of  each  miracle  and  its  practical  lesson.  The 
list  of  New  Testment  writings  and  authors  and  a  few 
select  passages  will  be  memorized.  (1),  .1.  Text,  Sallmon. 

C.  Work  and  Teaching  of  the  Earlier  Prophets — A 

devotional  study  of  passages  from  the  sermons  of  the 
earlier  prophets,  (1)     .1  text,  Kent  &  Smith. 

D.  Studies  in  Acts — Rapid  but  comprehensive 
studies  in  the  New  Testament  history  of  the  early 
Church.     (1)      .1  text,  Speer. 

E.  F.  Introduction  to  the  English  Bible — The  ori- 
gin of  our  Bible,  English  versions,  classifications  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  the  Bible  as  literature  ;  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  devotions,  in  theology,  in  evangelism— lectures 
by  the  instructor  and  reports  from  students  on  assigned 
topics.  (1)  .2. 

G.  The  Gospel  of  Mark— A  study  of  the  English 
text  for  the  purpose  of  noting  Mark's  unique  portraiture 
of  the  Master.    Text,  Murray. 

H.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles — Text, 
Bosworth. 

1.  Old  Testament  History — A  survey  of  the  leading 
events  of  Hebrew  history  down  to  the  days  of  Christ. 
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Relations  to  surrounding  peoples,  crises  and  national 
character,  receive  adequate  consideration.  Text,  Robin- 
son. 

2.  New  Testament  History— The  Life  of  Christ  is 
studied  by  the  use  of  a  harmony  and  guide ;  the  student 
gains  an  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  successive 
periods  of  the  public  ministry  as  well  as  the  historical 
setting  for  the  events  of  the  Gospel  History.  The  life  of 
Peter  is  studied  as  a  convenient  key  to  the  facts  of  the 
Apostolic  History  not  comprised  in  the  activities  of  the 
great  Apostle.  About  six  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  life 
of  Paul.     Texts,  Burton  &  Matthews,  Burton. 

3.  Old  Testament  Poetry— Study  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  with  special  detailed  study  of  selected  Psalms. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  selections  from  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes.  The  aim  is  to  give  such  information 
concerning  the  Poetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  is 
necessary  for  rational  and  at  the  same  time  devout  and 
sympathetic  interpretation.  Given  1910-11.  Texts,  Mc- 
Payden,  Fowler. 

4.  Old  Testament  Prophecy — The  prophetic  writ- 
ings as  far  as  possible  are  taken  up  in  chronological 
order,  their  historical  setting  discussed,  the  most  signifi- 
cant features  of  Messianic  prophecy  indicated,  the  pro- 
phetic office  in  its  relation  to  modern  conditions  consid- 
ered, and  important  selections  examined  in  detail.  Given 
1911. 

5.  New  Testament  Studies — The  Epistles  of  James, 
of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Galatians,  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Romans  constitute  the  material.  Both  intro- 
duction and  interpretation  are  studied  and  a  safe  method 
of  exegesis  inculcated. 

6.  New  Testment  Studies — The  Gospel  according 
to  John,  the  imprisonment  and  pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  larger  part  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  a  study  of  John  and  two  or  three  letters  se- 
lected from  the  groups  named. 
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7.  Biblical  Hermeneutics — An  exhaustive  study  of 
the  art  of  interpreting  the  literature  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  student  while  engaged  in  the 
mastery  of  principles  is  at  the  same  time  practised  in 
the  application  of  them  to  numerous  passages  cited  and 
discussed  in  the  class.  The  tendencies  of  modern  des- 
tructive criticism  are  carefully  examined  and  its  falla- 
cies exhaustively  exposed.  Text.  Terry's  Biblical  Her- 
meneutics. 

8.  Biblical  Literature — After  examining  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  books  composing  the  Old  Testament 
a  larger  study  is  made  of  history  of  the  English  versions 
of  our  Bible  and  the  original  texts  from  which  these 
were  made.    Texts,  Kirkpatrick,  Price. 

COMMERCIAL  STUDIES. 

The  following  subjects  are  essential  to  a  Commercial 
Course.  Usually  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  take 
a  full  academic  course  with  commercial  studies  as  elec- 
tives. 

The  Universit}^  offers  a  Certificate  in  Commercial 
Branches.  These  branches  are  taught  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Academy;  the  Certificate  will  be  granted  to 
students  Avho  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  studies  and 
completed  3^2  units  of  Commercial  work  and  advance 
Grammar  H.  These  credits  may  also  at  the  same  time 
be  used  as  electives  in  the  Classical  or  Scientific  Academ- 
ic courses. 

Spelling — All  commercial  students  are  required  to 
enroll  in  the  spelling  class. 

A.  B.  Bookkeeping — This  is  possibly  the  most  im- 
portant  commercial  subject.  The  Budget  System  i& 
taught.  The  moment  the  student  takes  up  the  subject 
he  begins  as  an  essential  bookkeeper.  The  text-book  is 
used  for  reference  chiefly.  The  student  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  Journal,  Cashbook.  Salesbook,  Checkbook 
and  Ledger. 

Work  must  be  done  neatly,  accurately  and  at  a 
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satisfactory  rate  of  speed.  Both  class  and  individual 
work  are  required.  Unless  the  pupils  have  a  good  clear 
business  handwriting,  this  must  be  acquired  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor. 

Students  having  completed  the  year's  work  may 
arrange  for  Advanced  Bookkeeping. 

Business  Correspondence  is  taken  up  at  frequent 
intervals. 

D.  Commercial  Law — The  object  of  this  study  is 
not  to  make  ' '  every  man  his  own  lawyer, ' '  but  rather 
to  enable  him  to  keep  out  of  legal  complications. 

The  study  embraces  legal  principles  governing  bus- 
iness relations ;  contracts,  their  nature,  essentials,-  ef- 
fects, sales,  interest  and  usury ;  bills  and  notes,  agency, 
partnership  and  a  score  of  similar  subjects. 

Textbook  work  is  supplemented  by  study  of  actual 
eases. 

E.  F.     Typewriting. 

'  G.  H.     Stenography. 

To  secure  credit  either  on  the  Commercial  Certifi- 
cate or  Academic  Diploma  these  two  subjects  must  be 
studied  simultaneously. 

The  touch  system  is  taught  in  typewriting. 

The  object  is  first  accuracy  and  secondly  speed.  In 
taking  dictation  and  in  transcribing  notes  equally  es- 
sential are  correct  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation 
and  paragraphing. 

No  credit  will  be  given  on  the  second  Semester 
unless  the  following  minimum  speed  is  attained ;  seven- 
ty-five words  per  minute  in  , dictation  and  twenty^five 
words  on  the  machine. 

Commercial  Arithmetic — See  Mathematics  Depart- 
menf. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  cultivate  a  fine  lit- 
erary taste  and  ability  in  composition.  The  Academic 
courses  in  literature  emphasize  the  study  of  standard 
authors  and  require  constant  practice  in  composition. 
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The  college  courses  are  introduced  by  a  closer  study  of 
Rhetoric  and  a  semester  in  critical  history. 

A.  B.  Rhetoric  and  Composition — It  is  expected 
that  the  student  will  become  familiar  with  the  essential 
principles  of  Rhetoric,  which  includes  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  choice  of  words ;  structure  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs;  the  principles  of  narration,  description, 
exposition  and  argument.  Composition :  the  work  in- 
cludes the  writing  of  essays,  themes,  editorials  and  ora- 
tions.   Text,  Hill. 

C.  D.  English  Literature — In  connection  with  the 
study  of  Halleck's  History  of  English  Literature  the 
books  named  in  the  following  paragraph  are  to  be  read 
in  addition  to  the  authors  assigned  for  class  study.  It 
is  expected  that  all  students  will  read  them  intelligently 
and  appreciatively  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their 
subject  matter  and  of  the  main  facts  in  the  lives  of  the 
authors.  Proper  equivalents  for  these  books  may  be 
adopted.  Critiques  and  reviews  are  prepared  by  the 
members  of  the  class.    Text,  Halleck. 

Shakespeare's  ''As  You  Like  It"  and  "Twelfth 
Night,"  Franklin's  "Autobiography,"  "The  Sir  Roger 
■de  Coverley  Papers,"  in  the  "Spectator,"  Pope's  "The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,"  Goldsmith's  "The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," Scott's  "Quentin  Durward, "  George  Eliot's  "Si- 
las Marner."  or  Thackeray's  "Henry  Esmond,"  Lamb's 
"Etesays  of  Elia, "  Ruskin's  "Sesame  and  Lillies, " 
Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Carlyle's  "Essay  on 
Burns." 

E.  F.  American  Literature — Chief  attention  is 
paid  to  the  study  of  great  masterpieces  and  to  practice 
in  composition.  The  textbook  in  the  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  historical  order 
and  biographical  data.    Text,  Newcomer 

H.  Advanced  Grammar — The  following  principles 
underlie  this  course-  (1)  The  sentence,  as  determined 
by  the  thought  it  expresses,  is  the  unit  and  object  of 
study.    (2)    The  student  should  learn  the  principles  and 
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practice  of  sentence  construction.  (3)  The  appropriate 
method  is  the  inductive  or  laboratory  method. 

Text :  Studies  in  the  Science  of  English  Grammar, 
Wisely.  Prerequisite :  Eighth  Grade  work  in  Grammar, 

Practics — Academy  students  who  satisfactorily 
perform  eighteen  literary  numbers  on  the  programs  of 
the  literary  societies  or  the  debating  clubs  may  receive 
credit  for  one-half  unit.  Before  presentation  these 
numbers  must  be  approved  by  the  Professor  of  English 
who  will  require  j;hat  each  number  represent  approxi- 
matelj''  the  work  demanded  during  a  period  of  one  week 
by  the  usual  subjects  recited  upon  in  class.  These  per- 
formances may  occur  at  convenient  intervals  in  the  four 
years. 

1.  College  Rhetoric — An  advanced  course  in  the 
principles  of  Rhetoric,  with  frequent  exercises  in  com- 
position.   Text,  Hill. 

2.  Literature — A  critical  history  of  Literature 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Illustrations  will 
occasionally  be  read  from  leading  English  and  American 
authors.  This  course  is  essentially  historical  and  pre- 
supposes a  fair  acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of 
standard  authors.    Text,  Johnson. 

3.  Shakespeare' — A  brief  survey  of  pre-Shakes- 
pearean  drama  is  followed  by  a  critical  study  of  selected 
plays  and  required  reading  of  others  out  of  class.  A 
number  of  character  sketches  are  required  of  students. 

4.  Tennyson,  Browning' — This  course  aims  to  cover 
the  field  presented  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  of 
Browning  in  a  practical  way.  In  Memoriam  will  be 
studied  critically.  In  Browning  special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  personality  as  embodied  in  Browning's 
poetry;  his  obscurity,  his  verse  and  the  arguments  in 
his  poems. 

5.  Masterpieces  in  Poetry — A  critical  study  of 
representative  poets. 

6.  Masterpieces  in  Prose — A  similar  study  of  rep- 
resentative prose  writers. 
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Practics — College  students  may  secure  credit  of  one- 
half  nnit  for  literary  work  done  in  the  societies  and  clubs 
on  the  same  conditions  as  are  named  above  for  Academy 
students.  No  performances  rendered  while  classified  as 
an  Academy  student  may  be  counted  in  for  the  College 
credit. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  mere  ability  to  answer 
questions  on  geography  and  military  maneuvers  can 
suffice  for  historical  knowledge.  History  is  the  record 
of  human  life.  The  two  finite  factors  are  humanity  and 
growth.  The  comprehension  of  the  interplay  of  these 
factors  is  the  task  of  the  student.  He  must  be  led  to  see 
these  five  human  interests  in  their  natural  environment : 
social,  industrial,  religious,  political,  educational. 

The  study  of  individual  men  is  the  best  avenue  to 
historical  insight.  Men  and  women  who  have  led  the 
world  in  the  development  of  these  interests  embody  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  rightly  receive 
the  closest  scrutiny. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  textbooks  are  used  as 
guides  to  interpretation  of  facts  and  not  as  mere  cata- 
logues of  data.  Our  historical  library  is  in  regular  use 
and  the  method  of  historical  investigation  is  inculcated 
along  with  the  acquisition  of  facts. 

B.  Civics — A  study  of  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments.   Text,  Fiske. 

C.  History  of  Greece — A  brief  survey  of  the  Ori- 
ental jMonarchies  prepares  the  student  for  Grecian  His- 
tory. Special  topics  are  assigned  and  essays  read  in 
class.    Text,  Myers. 

D.  History  of  Rome — Continuous  comparisons 
with  analogous  facts  in  the  History  of  Greece  throw 
additional  light  on  the  History  of  Rome.  The  student 
is  introduced  to  all  the  factors  that  later  have  appeared 
in  Modern  History.    Text,  Myers. 

E.  Mediaeval  History. — This  course  includes  the 
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period  from  the  close  of  the  Eoman  History  down  to  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453.    Text,  Myers. 

F.  Modern  History — The  developments  of  the  mod- 
ern nations  of  Europe  and  a  rapid  survey  of  important 
events  in  the  Far  East.    Text,  Myers. 

G.  American  History — ^A  careful  reviev^^  course  for 
teachers  or  persons  who  desire  to  specialize  in  history 
and  political  science  in  their  college  course.  Text,  M^ont- 
gomery. 

1.  Eng-lish  History — ^A  thorough  study  is  made  of 
the  text,  particular  stress  being  laid  on  the.  development 
of  the  social  institutions  and  constitutional  government. 
European  History,  as  far  as  it  influences  the  life  of  the 
English  people,  is  studied.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
work  the  course  will  necessitate  a  large  amount  of  sup- 
plementary reading.    Text,  Andrews. 

2.  American  History — ^A  general  survey  of  Ameri- 
can History  from  the  Age  of  Discovery  and  Colonization 
to  the  present  time.  A  detailed  study  will  be  made  of 
Colonial  Institutions,  the  Development  toward  Inde- 
pendence and  Union,  and  the  Political  and  Territorial 
Development  of  the  United  States.  Text,Syllabus  with 
library  work. 

3.  Church  History— The  Ante-Nicene  Period; 
Spread  and  Persecution  of  the  Church;  Conflict  with 
Heathenism  and  Heresy ;  Christianization  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  Growth  of  Christian  Doctrine ;  Rise  of  Papacy ; 
Separation  of  Eastern  and  "Western  Churches ;  Crusades ; 
Reform  Councils.    Text,  Hurst,  with  some  omissions. 

4.  Church  History — Discussion  of  Political  and 
Religious  Conditions  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation; Origin,  character  and  success  of  the  Lutheran 
Reform  Movement;  Growth  and  Development  of  the 
various  Protestant  Churches.  , 

5.  Missions — The  course  in  Missions  is  conducted 
so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  missionary  candidate  and 
the  missionary  enthusiast  who  remains  at  home. 

The  study  will  be  guided  according  to  the  plans 
found  in  the  texts  prepared  or  suggested  by  the  Young 
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Peoples'  Missionary  movement.     Both  the  home  and 

foreign  fields  will  be  covered.    From  year  to  year  the 

texts  will  be  rotated  so  that  in  successive  years  students 

may  repeat  the   course  without  traversing  the  same 

ground. 

Oiven  in  1909-10— Into    All    the    World.      A    general 

survey  of  Missions,  Wells. 

The  Price  of  Africa.    Biography.    Taylor. 

Aliens  or  Americans?     A  study  of  Immigration. 
Grose. 
Given  in  1910-11 — Princely    Men     of    the    Heavenly 

Kingdom,    Biography,    Beach. 

Sunrise  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom.    A  study  of  Japan. 
DeForest. 

Heroes  of  the  Cross  in  America.     Home  Missions. 
Biography.    Shelton. 
Given  in  1911-12— 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  India.    Thoburn. 

Eex  Christus.    A  study  of  Missions  in  China.  Smith 

Christus  Redemptor.    A  study  of  the  Island  World. 
Montgomery. 

Each  year  the  course  occupies  eighteen  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  numerous  reference  books  and  maga- 
zines .of  the  library  will  be  in  frequent  use.  Students 
are  always  welcome  to  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
student  Volunteer  Band  and  to  the  noonday  prayer 
service  for  Missions.  The  Annual  Week  of  Missions 
occurs  in  April. 

7.  International  Law — The  course  covers  the 
following  principal  divisions:  (a)  The  moral  and  jural 
relations  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  (b)  The 
powers  and  rights  of  states  in  time  of  peace,  (c)  The 
rules  and  usages  governing  belligerants,  (d)  The 
grounds  of  International  Law,  its  sources  and  growth, 
(e)  Modes  of  arbitration  and  movement  tending  to- 
wards universal  and  permanent  peace.  Perhaps  in  no 
other  study  is  Christianity  as  a  world-force  so  clearly  • 
revealed  Current  qustions  of  International  Law  are 
discussed  in  class     Library  work  on  certain  phases  of 
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the  subject  is  required  of  each  student.    Text,  Woolsey. 
Given  1910-11. 

8.  History  of  Civilization— The  field  of  study  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  aside  from  a  glance  at  the 
ancient  world,  is  chiefly  the  Middle  Ages;  extending, 
however,  to  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  rise  and  development  of  the  institutions  which 
are  of  the  most  interest.  A  text  book  (Gruizot)  is  used, 
but  with  assigned  collateral  readings  and  outlines  and 
lectures  by  the  professor. 

9.  Sociology — This  course  presents  a  brief  outline 
of  sociological  thought ;  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of 
association  underlying  social  relations  and  institutions ; 
the  results  of  the  race,  group  and  individual  competi- 
tion; the  conditions  of  progress,  and  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  some  of  the  great  social  problems,  such  as 
degeneration,  pauperism,  crime,  immigration,  divorce, 
great  cities,  education.    Text,  "Wright. 

10.  Political  Economy — This  subject  is  considered 
in  its  relation  to  sociology  and  other  allied  subjects ; 
and  its  scope  clearly  defined.  The  theories  advocated  by 
the  leaders  of  thought  in  this  field  are  studied  and 
criticised.  The  principles  of  Political  Economy  are 
treated  in  the  light  of  Ethics  and  Christianity.  Text, 
Ely.    Given  1911. 

LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

We  endeavor  to  prepare  the  student  to  carry  on  a 
correct  and  intelligent  conversation,  so  as  to  make  the 
language  of  practical  value  to  each  one. 

The  aim  of  our  French  course  is  not  so  much  to 
develope  critical  French  grammarians,  but  to  lead  the 
student  to  an  intelligent  reading  and  accurate  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language.  Considerable  time  is  spent  in 
training  the  ear  to  understand  the  ordinary  conversa- 
tional speech  and  in  practicing  the  articulation  peculiar 
to  the  French  tongue. 
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A.  B.  1.  2.  Beginning  French — Fraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar.  Sand's  Mare  an  Diable,  Halevy's  Xi'Abbe 
Constantine  or  Merimee  's  Colomba ;  composition,  dicta- 
tion, pronnnciation  with  special  work  in  the  irregnlar 
verb. 

C.  D.  3.  4.  Modem  French — Feuillet's  Le  Roman 
d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,  Dumas'  La  Tulipe  Noire  or 
Lamartine's  Graziella,  Daudet's  Tartarin  de 
Tarascon  or  Chateaubriand's  Atala  and  Hugo's  Les 
Miserables.    Advanced  Grammar. 

E.  F.  5.  6.  Classical  French — Duval's  Histoire  de  la 
litterature  Francaise ;  the  plays  by  Corneille,  Moliere, 
Racine  and  Authors  of  the  XVII  century. 

G.  H.  7.  8.  XVIII  and  XIX  Century  French— St. 
Beuve,  De  Mussett,  Piron,  and  Rostand. 

I.  9.     Scientific  French — Herdler  's  Reader. 

GERMAN. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  will  comprise : 

(1)  Careful  and  persistent  drill  upon  connected 
pronunciation. 

(2)  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of 
easy  colloquial  sentences. 

(3)  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 

(4)  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  to  fix  the 
forms  and  principles  of  grammar  and  to  cultivate  readi- 
ness in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression 

(5)  The  reading  of  the  texts  indicated. 

A.  1,  Collar's  First  Year  German — Fifty  lessons 
Also  Wesselhoeft 's  German  Composition,  part  1 ;  Glueck 
Auf. 

B.  2.  Collar's  First  Year  German — Text  completed 
Composition  part  II;  Glueck  Auf  completed;  Storm '8 
Immensee. 

C.  3.  Thomas'  German  Grammar — Part  I  of  the 
text ;  Heyse  's  Das  Maedchen  von  Treppe  ;  Willkommen 
in  Deutschland. 

D.  4.     Thomas'  Grammar — Part  II  of  text;  Schil- 
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ler's  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans ;  Goethe's  Hermann  nnd 
Dorothea ;  composition. 

E.  5.  Von  Jagemann's  Syntax — ^Lessing's  Emilia 
Oalotte;  Freytag's  Eittmeister  von  Alt-Rosen. 

F.  6.  Von  Jagemann's  Syntax — Text  completed; 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart ;  Goethe's  Egmont  and  Dichtung 
Tind  Wahrheit. 

G.  7.  Von  Jag-emann's  German  Composition — 
Wait's  Science  Reader;  Schiller's  W^Uenstein;  German 
Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

H.  8.  Von  Jaaremann's  Composition — Text  com- 
pleted; Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise ;  Goethe's  Faust; 
study  of  Modern  Writers  and  Nineteenth  Century  Liter- 
a,ture. 

GREEK. 

The  aim  of  the  Greek  courses  is  not  to  prepare  classi- 
cal grammarians,  but  to  guide  the  student  into  an  appre- 
ciative reading  of  Greek  literature.  The  first  two  years 
are  devoted  largely  to  an  acquisition  of  fundamental 
grammatical  data  as  a  means  to  interpretation.  The  ar- 
tistic elements  of  the  authors  read  are  studied  by  com- 
parison and  contrast.  After  the  first  year  students  are 
required  to  make  use,  from  time  to  time,  of  Jevons' 
History  of  Greek  literature ;  the  instructor  will  assign 
special  tasks  in  the  text  so  as  to  throw  all  possible  light 
on  the  works  read. 

The  courses  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  taken 
up  after  the  completion  of  the  first  two  semesters '  work. 

A.  1.  Beginning  Greek — The  foundation  principles 
of  the  Greek  language  are  studied.  White 's  First  Greek 
book  is  the  text. 

B.  2.  Beginning  Greek — White 's  First  Greek  Book, 
introduction  to  prose  composition  and  Xenophon  's  Ana- 
basis begun. 

C.  3,  Anabasis — ^Books  I,  II,  III.  Prose  composi- 
tion one  hour  each  week,  with  references  to  Hadley  and 
Allen's  Grammar. 
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D.  4.  Iliad — Careful  attention  is  given  to  Homeric 
dialect  and  supplementary  work  in  Mythology. 

E.  5.     Odyssey— Books  I.  II.  III. 

F.  6.  Memorabilia,  Phaedo — Together  with  seleo 
tions  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

7.  Republic  of  Plato — Demosthenes  on  the  Crown 
May  be  taken  instead  of  course  5. 

8.  Greek  Comedy  and  Tragedy — May  be  taken  in- 
stead of  course  6. 

9.  Gospel  of  John — An  introductory  course  in  New 
Testament  Greek.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Common 
Dialect  are  noted  and  the  exegesis  of  the  book  carefully 
wrought  out.  Special  attention  will  be  given  the  Johan- 
nine  vocabulary.  The  epistles  and  selections  from  the 
Apocalypse.    Special  introduction. 

10.  Gospel  of  Matthew — The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Parabolic  teaching  of  Jesus  receive  the 
largest  attention.  Selections  from  Mark  and  the  Epistles 
of  Peter  are  used  for  rapid  reading.  Special  introduc- 
tion. 

11.  Galatians  and  Romans — These  letters  of  Paul 
constitute  the  ground-work  for  the  Pauline  Theology, 
the  student  is  led  as  far  as  possible  to  the  view-point  of 
the  author.  Burton's  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  is 
studied  along  with  and  illustrated  from  the  text  read.' 
Given  1910-11. 

12.  Hebrews  and  James — The  reading  of  these 
letters  and  one  of  the  imprisonment  epistles  is  supple- 
mented by  a  brief  study  of  general  introduction  to  the 
New  Testament.    Burton  completed.    Given  1911. 

LATIN. 

The  chief  aims  of  this  department  are  mental  disci- 
pline and  accurate  translation.  A  thorough  systematic 
treatment  of  each  year's  work  is  therefore  insisted  on, 
and  speed  is  made  subordinate  to  thoroughness.  Occa- 
sional programs  .are  given  by  members  of  this  depart- 
ment, in  which  subjects  of  interest  are  discussed. 
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A.  B.  Beginning  Latin — Collar  and  Daniell's  First 
Year  Latin  is  used.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
foundation  principles  of  Latin.  Composition  with  fre- 
quent reference  to  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar. 

C.  Caesar — ^Boolss  I,  II,  and  lessons  from  the  Latin 
Grammar  continued ;  one  hour  each  week  will  be  given 
to  Prose  Composition,  with  Bennett's  Latin  Writer  as 
the  text.    Text,  Walker. 

D.  Caesar — Books  III,  IV,  and  Latin  Grammar, 
Prose  Composition,  one  hour  each  week.  Sight  reading 
from  Book  V. 

E.  Cicero — Orations  against  Catiline,  I,  II,  III. 
Latin  Grammar  continued,  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  uses  of  the  Subjunctive.    Text,  Bennett. 

F.  Cicero — Fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  Pro- 
Marcello  and  Pro  Archia.    Latin  Grammar  completed. 

Gr.  Verg-il,  Aeneid — ^Books  I,  II,  II.  Latin  Prosody, 
and  a  comparison  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Poetry. 
One  hour  each  week.    Text,  Harper  and  Miller. 

H.  Vergil,  Aeneid — Books  IV,  V,  VI.  Sight  read- 
ing from  Ovid. 

1.  Cicero — De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  includ- 
ing a  careful  study  of  Roman  Philosophy. 

2.  Livy — Selections,  illustrating  the  author's  style. 
Selections  from  letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  Text, 
Burton. 

3.  Horace — Odes  and  Epodes ;  special  study  of  the 
Ars  Poetica.  Roman  Literature  one  hour  each  week. 

4.  Tacitus — Germania  and  Agricola.  Roman  Lit- 
erature completed. 

5.  Plautus  and  Terence — Including  a  study  of  the 
Roman  drama,  and  a  comparison  between  early  and 
later  Latin. 

6.  Quintilian — Book  X,  and  selections  from  Juv- 
enal. 

SPANISH. 

A.  1.    Beginning  Spanish — The  foundation  is  laid  in 
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a  study  of  grammatical  principles,  composition  and  can- 
versation.    Giese's  First  Spanish  Book  is  the  text. 

B.  2.     Composition  and  Reading. 

C.  3.  Composition  and  Reading — ]%tzke's  Span- 
ish Reader. 

D.  4.  Captain  Veneno — This  author  is  read  in 
Brownell's  edition.     Advanced  Grammar. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematical  studies  are  essential  to  any  student  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  logical  faculties.  The  work  of 
the  department  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  any  institution 
'of  equal  rank.  Constant  stress  is  laid  on  the  underlying 
principles.  The  courses  are  well  adapted  to  prepare 
•students  for  teaching  or  for  advance  work  in  applied 
■science. 

A.  Arithmetic,  Commercial — For  all  students  who 
Tiave  an  acceptable  credit  in  eighth  grade  arithmetic. 

C.  Algebra — The  elementary  principles  of  Algebra 
including  the  important  rules  in  multiplication  and  di- 
vision, factoring,  highest  common  factor,  lowest  com- 
mon multiple,  fractions  and  simple  equations.  Text, 
Wells '  Essentials. 

D.  Algebra — ^A  continuation  of  course  C.  Simul- 
taneous equations,  involution,  evolution,  i,neory  of  ex- 
ponents, radicals,  quadratics,  including  equations. 

"E.  Plane  Geometry — A  study  of  the  rectilinear 
figures,  circles  and  polygons,  maxima  and  minima  of 
plane  figures,  including  a  large  number  of  original 
■exercises.     Text,  Wells. 

F.  Geometry — Solid  Geometry,  which  comprisen 
a  study  of  lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cyl- 
inders, cones  and  spheres,  with  originals.  Completes 
Course  E. 

G.  Algebra — Continuation  of  Course  D.  Theory 
of  Quadratic  equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  variation, 
progression,  the  binominal  theorem  for  positive,  inte- 
gral, fractional  and  negative  exponents,  logarithms. 
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1.  Algebra — A  brief  review  of  imaginary  quanti- 
ties, quadratics,  variation,  and  the  binominal  theorem. 
Convergeney  and  divergency  of  series,  undetermined 
coefficients,  compound  interest  and  annuities,  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  probaility,  continued  fractions, 
series,  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  solution  of 
higher  equations.    Text,  Wells'  College  Algebra. 

2.  Trig-onometry — ^Plane  and  Spherical.  A  careful 
study  of  the  development  of  formulae,  the  transforma- 
tion of  trigonometric  expressions  by  means  of  these 
formulae ;  theory  and  use  of  logarithms ;  solution  of 
right  and  oblique  triangles  with  practical  applications. 
Text,  Wells. 

3.  Analytical  Greometry — Plane  and  Solid.  The 
straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  loci  of 
the  second  order,  higher  plane  curves,  the  point,  plane 
and  surfaces  of  revolution.  Required  of  Scientific  Stu- 
dents.   Prerequisite  :  1,  2.    Text,  Wentworth. 

4.  Surveying' — Part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  mas- 
tering the  theory,  working  out  field  notes  and  plotting 
the  results.  The  suitable  days  of  the  semester  are  de- 
voted to  actual  work  in  the  field  on  rectangular  sur- 
veying, profile  and  topographical  leveling  Prerequi- 
site :  2.  Required  of  Scientific  Students.  Text,  Went- 
worth. 

5.  Differential  Calculus — Differentiation  of  alge- 
braic and  transcendental  functions,  successive  differen- 
tiation, infinitesimals,  expansion  of  functions,  maxima 
and  minima  of  functions,  partial  differentiation,  direc- 
tion of  curves  and  envelopes.  Prerequisite,  3.  Text. 
Granville. 

6.  Integral  Calculus — Integration  of  standard 
forms  rational  fractions,  and  irrational  functions  appli- 
cation of  integration  to  plane  curves  and  certain  vol- 
umes. Successive  integration.  Prerequisite,  5.  Ten;t 
Granville. 
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Corner  in  the  Expression  Room 


EXPRESSION. 

The  course  in  Expression  covers  the  following 
ground : 

1.  2.  The  Theory  of  Expression — Thinking  and  its 
revelation  through  the  natural  avenues  of  the  voice  and 
body — is  our  chief  study.  Adequate  practice  is  gained 
by  means  of  harmonic  gymnastics,  elementary  exercise 
in  tone  production  and  reading  of  lyrics.  (4). 

3.  4.  Advanced  Vocal  Expression — Lyrics,  narra- 
tives, harmonic  gymnastics,  applied  pantomime,  plat- 
form work.  (4). 

5.  6.    Imagination  and  Dramatic  Instinct — A  sur- 
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vey  of  the  several  fields  of  art  as  forms  of  expression. 
Pantomimic  problems  and  public  reading.  (4). 

7.  8.  Literary  Interpretation  of  the  Bible — Lyric^ 
narrative,  oratorical,  allegorical,  dramatical  and  the 
epic  spirits.  The  monologues  of  Browning.  Character 
and  meaning  of  the  different,  meters.  Shakespeare. 
Platform  work  and  advanced  work  for  recitals.  (4). 

This  year  of  work  will  be  specially  adapted  and 
offered  in  a  separate  class  for  first  year  students  in 
theology. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Psychology — An  introductory  study  in  mental 
science  comprising  an  examination  of  the  knowledge, 
getting  processes,  apperception,  retention  and  the  vari- 
ous intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  phenomena. 
This  course  is  most  valuable  as  an  introduction  to  any 
philosophical  course.    Text,  Ladd. 

2.  Logic — In  the  work  in  Logic  we  are  careful  not 
to  allow  the  subject  to  become  dry  and  formal.  The 
student  is  required  to  furnish  concrete  examples,  drawn 
from  experience  or  from  literature,  to  illustrate  its  dif 
ferent  phases.  We  hold  that  a  study  of  Logic  gives 
mental  discipline  as  well  as  criteria  by  which  one  may 
avoid  fallacious  reasoning.  Both  the  inductive  and  the 
deductive  methods  are  studied.  Reading  in  several 
standard  authorities.  The  work  is  based  on  the  Jevons- 
Hill  text  and  Lafleur's  Illustrations. 

4.  Ethics — The  fundamental,  ethi'cal  principles 
are  correlated  with  the  Christian  ideal.  This  ideal  is 
then  analyzed  and  its  realization  in  human  experience 
discussed — Christian  duties  are  enumerated  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  investigated.  Smyth's  Christian 
Ethics  is  the  text.    Given  1911. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy — ^Beginning  with  Greek 
philosophy,  about  600  B.  C,  the  progress  of  philosophy 
is  traced.  Besides  a  brief  biography  of  each  philosopher, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy  are  studied. 
Text,  Rogers. 
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6.  Religious  Education — This  course  is  offered  to 
all  students  who  intend  to  take  part  in  promoting  the 
development  of  the  religious  life.  The  profound  changes 
in  the  world  of  public  education  have  compelled  the 
church  and  allied  organizations  to  consider  carefuUj^ 
the  demands  for  a  more  rational  procedure  in  teaching 
religion.  The  basal  principles  are  found  in  psychology 
and  especially  child  study.  Following  this  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  determine  the  religious  and  moral 
necessities  of  the  individual  in  the  successive  stages  of 
development  of  the  person.  Last  of  all  methods  of 
instruction  and  organizations  (especially  the  Sabbath 
School)  promotive  of  efficient  cultural  service  are  to  be 
considered.    Text,  Smith. 

SCIENCE. 

A.  Commercial  Geography — Study  of  Geography 
with  special  application  to  historical  events,  industry, 
etc. 

Aa.  Physical  Geography — The  Earth  as  a  planet, 
Land,  Water,  the  Atmosphere,  Organic  Life,  Physical 
Features. 

C.  Physics — Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics, 
Sound,  and  part  of  Light.  Demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments throughout.  Recitations  3  periods,  labora- 
tory 3  periods  ;  credits  5  periods 

D.  Physics — Light  completed,  Heat,  Magnetism 
and  Electricity.  Recitations  3  periods,  laboratory  3 
periods :  credits  5  periods. 

F.  Botany — Flowering  Plants;  organs  and  nature, 
collection,  analysis,  and  arranging  of  herbarium.  Text, 
Bergen  &  Davis. 

G.  Botany — Plant  Physiology,  Histology,  Ecology, 
and  Economic  Botany.  Recitations  2  periods,  labora 
tory  4  periods ;  credit  5  periods     Text  Bergen  &  Davis. 

H.  Zoology — SJtrudtural,.  Siystematic  ^and  Com- 
parative.    Simple  lessons  in  Taxidermy,  (optional.) 

I.  Zoology — Continuation  of  H.  Simple  lessons 
in  Taxidermy,  (optional). 
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J.  Physiology — General  Physiology  and  Anatomy, 
and  comparison  of  the  human  body  with  the  bodies  of 
lower  animals.  Recitations  3  peri-ods,  laboratory  3 
periods ;  credit  5  periods     Text,  Eddy. 

K.l.  Chemistry — Study  of  the  general  laws  and 
theories  of  Chemistry.  Kecitations  3  periods,  laboratory 
4  periods;  credit  5  periods.  Text,  McPherson  and  Hen- 
derson, 

L.  2.  Chemistry — Continuation  of  K.  1.,  with  a  lim- 
ited study  of  simple  organic  compounds.  Recitations  3 
periods,  laboratory  4  periods ;  credit  5  periods. 

The  following  courses  in  Chemistry  may  be  taken 
up  at  any  time  and  credit  will  be  given  when  the  re- 
quired amount  of  work  is  accomplished. 

3.  Chemistry — Preparations  of  simpler  com 
pounds,  blow-pipe  reactions,  Bunsen  flame  reactions, 
reactions  and  separations  of  metals.  Recitations  or 
lectures  1  period,  laboratory  7  periods ;  credit  5  per. 
iods.    Text,  Jones. 

4.  Chemistry — Grouping,  reactions  and  detection 
of  organic  acids  and  rare  metals.  Tests  for  organic  alka- 
loids and  acids.  Simple  examples  of  quantitative  anal- 
ysis. Recitations  or  lectures  1  period,  laboratory  7 
periods ;  credit  5  periods. 

4,  a.  Chemistry — Quantitative  analysis.  Gravi- 
metric, determination  of  aluminum,  copper,  calcium, 
inorganic  acids,  water  crystallization,  silica  and  sili- 
cates. Recitations  and  lecture  1  period,  laboratory  7 
periods ;  credit  5  periods.  Text,  Evans  and,  other  outlines 

4.  b.  Chemistry — Quantitative  analysis.  Volumet- 
ric, preparation  of  standard  and  normal  solutions,  de- 
termination of  ammonia,  iron,  manganese,  and  miscel- 
laneous analyses.  Recitation  or  lectures  1  period,  lab- 
oratory 7  periods ;  credit  5  periods. 

5.  Physics — Mechanics,  Sound  and  Light,  Mathe- 
matical calculations.    Text,  Carhart. 

01  Physaos — Hjeat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Mathematical  calculations.    Text.  Carhart. 
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7.  8.  Greneral  Biology — A  course  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  the  broader  views  of  animal 
and  plant  life,  A  general  survey  will  be  made  of  the 
plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  the  chief  groups  and  allies 
and  representative  types  described.  A  study  of  the 
structure  of  living  things,  the  properties  of  the  cell, 
certain  general  facts  of  development,  unicellular  ani- 
mals and  unicellular  plants. 

The  course  is  for  those  who  wish  not  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  but  is  especially  intended  as 
a  foundation  for  those  who  expect  to  make  a  specialty 
of  the  biological  sciences  or  are  preparing  for  medical 
courses  Dissections  and  note-books  with  drawing  are 
required  of  all. 

Recitations  2  periods,  laboratory  4  periods ;  credit 
5  periods.    Text,  Sedgwick  &  "Walson.    Prof.  Mack. 

9.  10.  Botany — The  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
wide  and  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  minute  structure  and  development  of  plants.  Some 
time  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  study  of 
sections  from  the  more  delicate  parts.  By  this  means 
the  student  is  given  some  insight  into  the  microscopic 
structure  of  the  plant  by  practical  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  course  embraces  the  general  morphology  of 
plants  with  special  attention  given  to  algae,  fungi  and 
bryophytes,  together  with  a  study  of  the  differentiation 
of  tissue,  plant  physiology  and  plant  ecology. 

The  course  will  alternate  with  Zoology  11,  12.  Note- 
books with  drawings  will  be  required  of  all.  Prerequi- 
site, Biology  7,  8.  Botany  P.  and  G.  are  recommended 
as  preliminary  studies.  Recitations  2  periods,  labora- 
tory 4  periods;  credit  5  periods.  Text,  Coulter's  Plant 
Structures.    Given  1911-12.    Prof .  Mack. 

11.  12.  Zoology — The  work  consists  of  a  general 
survey  of  the  physiology,  morphology  and  embryology 
of  various  animals.  A  study  of  the  protozoa,  sponges, 
coelentera,  echinoderms,  etc.,  of  the  invertebrates ;  and 
of  the  hemichorda,  urochorda,  cephalochorda,  fishes,  am- 
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phibia,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals  of  the  vertebrates. 
Besides  the  material  gathered  by  the  class,  preserved 
marine  specimens  will  be  used  for  dissection.  The  ex- 
amination and  dissection  of  types  placed  before  the 
students  lead  to  correct  habits  of  observation.  The 
subjects  are  discussed  and  the  students  are  examined 
on  the  work  done.  Drawings  are  required  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  and  organs.  The  subject  of  classification  re- 
quires careful  attention. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  7,  8.  Chemistry  1,  2,  and 
Zoology  H,  are  recommended  as  preliminary  studies. 
Recitations  2  periods,  laboratory  4  periods;  credit  5 
periods.  Text,  Outlines  of  Zoology,  Thompson.  Prof. 
Mack.    Given  1910-11. 

13.  Astronomy — General  study  of  the  Solar  sys- 
tem. Comets,  Nebulae,  and  Stars.  Recitations,  observa- 
tory work  and  Uranography. 

14.  Physiology — Advance  work  in  Physiology 
and  Histology.  Recitations  2  periods,  laboratory  4  per- 
iods; credit  5  periods.    Text,  Eddy. 

15.  Geology — External  agencies.  Internal  agen- 
cies Historical  Geology. 

Other  courses  in  Histology  and  Embryology  will 
be  added  as  demanded. 

HOMILETICS  AND  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

2.  Homiletics — T  he  study  of  the  art  of  presenting 
truth  so  as  to  win  men  is  the  aim  of  this  course.  We 
begin  with  man  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  sermonizer—- Man 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  physically,  intellectually 
and  spiritually;  the  ministry  of  worship,  preaching 
involving  the  selection  and  treatment  of  texts,  principles 
of  exegesis  and  exposition,  the  form  of  sermons,  sermons 
for  special  occasions,  revival  sermons  and  the  preacher 
as  an  evangelist,  the  preparation  for  the  delivery  of  the 
sermon  and  the  actual  delivery  of  the  sermon. 

Text,  Homiletics,  Kern,  the  text  selected  by  the 
General  Conference  Committee  for  preachers ;  supple- 
mented bv  lectures  and  original  work  by  the  class. 
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3.  4.  Systematic  Theology — Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Theology;  the  sense  and  proofs  of  theistic 
belief  with  a  discussion  of  antitheistic  theories ;  the 
Doctrine  of  God  in  being,  personality  and  attributes ; 
the  Trinity  and  God  in  Providence ;  the  doctrine  of  Man, 
his  origin,  primitive  holiness,  fall  and  depravity.  The 
doctrine  of  Christ,  his  Person  and  Incarnation ;  the 
Atonement,  its  necessity,  theories,  universality;  Justifi- 
cation, Regeneration,  A^sutrance,  Sianctification ;  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 

The  aim  of  these  courses  is.  to  e^nphasize  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God ;  to  aid  in  discriminating 
between  true  and  false  doctrines  and  in  determining  the 
relative  importance  of  the  true  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole  body  of  Biblical  truth.  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  the  practical  use  of  doctrines  in  preaching 
and  personal  work.  "We  desire  our  students  to  become 
"fishers  of  men." 

Text-book,  Sheldon's  System  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
supplemented  by  readings  from  Dr.  Latimer's  notes 
and  reference  to  Miley,  Curtis  and  other  recent  writers 
of  various  schools.  There  are  class  conversations  and 
private  readings. 

7.  Christian  Evidences — A  course  in  Apologetics 
in  which  the  arguments  from  nature,  history  and  exper- 
ience are  presented  in  behalf  of  the  validity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Text,  Grounds  of  Christian  and  Theistic 
Beliefs,  Fisher. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

The  courses  in  the  College  have  as  their  chief  aim 
the  acquisition  of  a  broad  and  liberal  education.  Early 
specialization  is  not  promotive  of  the  best  results ;  hence, 
both  Classical  and  Scientific  Freshmen  pursue  a  larger 
number  of  required  studies  than  students  of  any  subse- 
quent year.  It  is  expected  that  students  who  specialize 
in  Language,  Literature,  Philosophy  or  History  will 
select  the  Classical  course.  Students  intending  to  spe- 
cialize in  Mathematics,  Science,  Medicine  and  technical 
subjects  will  select  the  Scientific  course. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Taylor  University  does  not 
limit  itself  to  the  prepartion  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, but  offers  a  liberal  education  to  all  honorable  young 
men  and  women. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  by  any  one  of 
the  following  methods : 

(1) .     Graduation  from  the  Academy. 

(2).  On  presentation  of  proper  certificates,  stu- 
dents coming  from  other  colleges  of  high  rank  will  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  the  College. 

(3).     On  certificates  of  grades  from  competent  au- 
thority covering  the  work  of  our  Academy  courses  or 
the  equivalent.    The  requirements  for  admission  may  be 
tabulated  as  below : 
Classical  Course — 

Mathematics 2.5  units 

Science 1      units 

Latin 3      units 

English 3      units 

History 1      units 

Bible,  Drawing,  Music 1.2  units 

Electives 4  3  units 

Total 16     units 
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Scientific  Course — 

Mathematics 2.5  units 

Science 3  units 

Foreign  Language 2  units 

English 3  units 

History 1  units 

Bible,  Music,  Drawing 1.2  units 

Eleetives 3.3  units 

Total 16      units. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  is  conferred  on  those  who  sat- 
isfactorily complete  the  Classical  course.  The  degree  of 
B.  S.  is  conferred  on  graduates  in  the  Scientific  course. 
Each  course  covers  16  units  and  requires  four  years  for 
completion. 
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CLASSICAL  COURSE 

Freshman. 


Semester  1. 
Algebra  1 
English  1 
Cicero  1  or  Greek 
Modern   Language* 


Semester  2. 

English  2 
Livy  2  or  Greek 
Trigonometry  2 
Modern  Language* 


Soi3homore. 


English  Bible  1,  3  or  5 
Horace  3  or  Greek 
Modern  Language* 
Science 


English  Bible  2,  4  or  6 
Tacitus  4  or  Greek 
Modern  Language* 
Science 


Junior 

Psychology  1  Logic  2 

Electives :  three  subjects      Electives :  three  subjects 

Senior. 


Christian  Eidences  7 
Electives :  three  subjects 


Ethics  4 

Electives:  three  subjects 


* — A  foreign  language  once  elected  must  be  elected 
a  second  year  before  another  language  is  taken  up. 
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SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Freshman. 


Semester  1. 

Algebra  1 
English  1 

Modern   Language* 
Elective :  one  subject 


Semester  2. 

English  2 

Modern  Language* 
Trigonometry  2 
Elective :  one  subject 


Sophomore. 


English  Bible  1,  3  or  5 

Geometry,  Analytic  3 

Science 

Elective :  one  subject 


English  Bible  2,  4  or  6 

Surveying  4 

Science 

Elective :  one  subject 


Psychology  1 

Science 

Elective :  two  subjects 


Junior. 


Logic  2 
Science 
Elective : 


two  subjects 


Senior. 


Christian  Evidences  7 
Electives :  three  subjects 


Ethics  4 

Electives :  three  subjects 


* — A  foreign  language  once  elected  must  be  elected 
a  second  year  before  a  second  language  is  taken  up. 

Electives :  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  may  elect 
from  group  I,  Juniors  and  Seniors  from  either  group  I  or 
Group  II. 
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GROUP  I. 


Bible  7 
English  3,  5 
English  History  1 
Church  History  3 
Missions  5 
International  Law  7 
Sociology  9 
French  1,  3,  5,  7 
German  1,  3,  5,  7 
Greek  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11 
Latin  1,  3.  5 
Spanish  1,  3 
Oratory 

Chemistry  1,  3,  4a 
Physics  5 
Biology  7 
Botany  9 
Zoology  11 
Astronomy  13 
Geology  15 


Bible  8 
English  4,  6 
American  History  2 
Church  History  4 

History  of  Civilization 
Political  Economy  10 
French  2,  4,  6,  8 
German  2,  4,  6,  8 
Greek  2.  4,  6,  8.  10,  12 
Latin  2,  4,  6 
Spanish  2,  4 
Oratory 

Chemistry  2,  4,  4b 
Physics  6 
Biology  8 
Botany  10 
Zoology  12 
Physiology  14 


Religious  Education  6 
GROUP  II. 

Geometry,  Analytic  3  Surveying  4 

Calculus,  Differential  5         Calculus  Integral  6 
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LAURIE  JOHNSON, 

Expression. 
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THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

Taylor  University  gives  large  attention  to  the  needs 
of  Christian  workers.  Students  of  all  denominations  are 
received.  Candidates  for  the  mission  field,  pastors'  as- 
sistants, Sabbath  School  superintendents  and  teachers, 
evangelists,  local  preachers,  conference  students ;  all  are 
welcomed  and  their  needs  conscientiously  provided  for. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Church  were  greater 
demands  made  upon  the  Christian  minister  and  the 
church  worker  than  today.  That  students  who  go  out 
from  us  may  be  able  to  meet  these  demands,  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  Faculty  to  help  them  secure  the  best  spiritual  and 
intellectual  preparation.  The  ideals  of  the  school  are : 
A  definite  knowledge  of  personal  salvation,  with  ability 
to  give  an  intelligent  "answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
him,  a  reason  concerning  the  hope  that  is  in  him ; "  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  to  be  able  to  "rightly  divide 
the  word  of  truth;"  special  emphasis  upon  those  doc- 
trines wlfich  underlie  all  sweeping  evangelical  move- 
ments ;  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Church,  resulting  in  charity  for  those  of  different  opin- 
ions, while  accompanied  by  a  zeal  to  excel  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past ;  and  frank  and  unimpassioned 
discussion  of  questions  of  exegesis  and  apologetics. 

Taylor  University  School  of  Theology  is  conserva- 
tive in  the  matter  of  Biblical  criticism.  It  holds  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  whole  Bible.  It  appeals  to  students, 
who  wish  to  shun  the  poison  of  rationalism  and  destruc- 
tive higher  criticism. 

Methods  of  Instruction — The  Faculty  aims  to  adopt 
that  system,  or  variety  of  systems,  conducive  to  the 
deepest  interest  and  most  thorough  study.  Hence  the 
best  text-books  will  be  used,  together  with  reference 
books,  lectures,  discussions,  blackboard  and  original 
written  exercises,  praxis  and  criticism. 

Conference  Studies — The  courses  of  study  offered 
at  Taylor  include  all  but  two  of  the  subjects  in  which 
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traveling  preachers  are  examined  and  several  of  those 
texts ''to  be  read.'' 

As  far  as  possible  the  text-books  designated  by  the 
Oeneral  Conference  are  used. 

COURSES  OFFERED. 

(1.)  The  Greek  Theological  Course  is  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  first  two  years  in  one  of 
the  Academy  courses,  or  the  equivalent.  The  student 
receives  a  diploma  on  completing  the  course. 

(2i )  The  English  Theological  Course  is  provided 
for  undergraduates  who  have  completed  the  common 
school  course  and  wish  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in 
preparation  for  special  Christian  work.  Students  who 
complete  two  years'  work  in  the  Academy  and  the  full 
English  Course  will  receive  a  diploma.  Otherwise  a  cer- 
tificate covering  the  studies  completed,  whether  for  one, 
two  or  three  years,  will  be  granted. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  will  be  questioned  on  registration  day  as 
to  previous  educational  preparation.  They  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Theological  Courses  by  any  of  the  follow- 
ing methods : 

(1).  By  promotion  from  the  College  or  from  the 
second  year  in  the  Academy  course. 

(2).  On  certificate  from  competent  authority  in 
■other  institutions  exhibiting  grades  in  common  school  or 
academic  studies  in  so  far  as  these  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Academy. 

(3).  Students  who  have  taken  theological  studies 
in  other  institutions  will  receive  credit  for  the  same  so 
far  as  they  are  equivalent  to  the  work  prescribed,  if 
proper  certificates  are  presented. 

In  cases  where  the  preliminary  equipment  of  the 
student  is  defective  he  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Academy 
or  common  school  branches  as  rapidly  as  the  schedule 
of  recitations  permits  and  when  these  do  not  occupy 
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twenty  periods  per  week  theological  studies  may  be 
selected. 

ORATORY. 

Special  notice  should  be  given  to  the  courses  in  the 
School  of  Expression.  A  whole  year  of  daily  recitations  is 
required  of  first  year  students.  A  special  class  for  theo- 
logical students  is  organized,  this  work  will  be  offered 
in  1909-10  and  every  alternate  year  thereafter. 


GREEK  THEOLOGICAL  COURSE. 

Graduates  Receive  a  Diploma. 

First  Year, 


JSemester  1, 


Semester  2. 


Greek  New  Testament  9 
History  of  Greece  C 
Old  Testament  History  1 
Oratory  7 


Greek  New  Testament  10 
History  of  Rome  D 
New  Testament  History  2 
Oratory  8 


Second  Year. 


Bible  3 

Greek  Testament  11 
Christian  Evidences  7 
Church  History  3 


Bible  4 

Greek  Testament  12 
Homiletics  2 
Church  History  4 


Third   Year. 


Bible  7 
Missions  5 
Psychology  1 
Systematic  Theology  3 


Bible  8 

Logic  2  or  Ethics  4 
Religious  Education  6 
Systematic  Theology  4 
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ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  COURSE. 

Graduates  Receive  a  Diploma  or  Certificate. 

First  Year. 


Semester  1. 


Semester  2. 


History  of  Greece  C* 
Old  Testament  History  1 
Oratory  7 
Ehetoric  A 


History  of  Rome  D* 
New  Testament  History  2 
Oratory  8 
Rhetoric  B 


Second  Year. 


Bible  3 

English  Literature  C 
Christian  Evidences  7 
Church  History  3 


Bible  4 

English  Literature  D 
Homiletics  2 
Church  History  4 


Third   Year. 


Bible  5  or  7** 
Missions  5 
Psychology  1 
Systematic  Theology  3 


Bible  6  or  8** 
Logic  2  or  Ethics  4 
Religious  Education  6 
Systematic  Theology  4 


* — If  the  Academy  subjects  in  this  course  have  been 
taken  as  part  of  the  "two  years'  "  work  others  must  be 
elected  by  applicants  for  diploma. 

** — Preachers  should  take  Bible  7,  8 ;  others  Bible 
5,6 


Post-Graduate 
Department 
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THE  POST  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Post-Gracluate  Department  is  conducted  by  the 
College  Faculty.  Its  privileges  are  provided  chiefly  for 
the  benefits  of  our  own  graduates. 

ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY. 

The  applicant  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
degree  of  M.  S.  or  M.  A.  is  required  to  present  his  bach- 
elor's diploma,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  a  list  of  the 
studies  he  desires  to  pursue.  The  application  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  which  thp 
Professor  with  whom  the  applicant  desires  to  do  his 
major  work  shall  be  chairman.  On  receiving  the  report 
of  this  committee  the  Faculty  will  vote  on  the  applica- 
tion. 

TIME  REQUIRED. 

One  year  of  study  in  residence  is  required  of  all  ex- 
cept our  own  graduates.  Graduates  of  Taylor  Univer- 
sity who  attained  an  average  grade  of  ninety  per  cent, 
or  over  in  their  senior  year  may  pursue  graduate  studies 
in  absentia ;  but  shall  do  twice  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired of  candidates  who  study  in  residence.  No  studies 
are  taught  by  correspondence. 

STUDIES.    . 

The  candidate  is  required  to  select  one  major  sub- 
ject and  one  minor  subject  The  major  subject  must  be 
one  w^hicli  he  has  pursued  to  some  extent  during  his 
college  course.  The  committee  of  the  Faculty  entrusted 
with  the  application  shall  determine  the  course  of  study 
in  consultation  with  the  applicant. 

The  above  apportionment  of  the  work  is  exclusive 
of  the  required  thesis.  The  work  prescribed  in  the  for- 
going requirements  may  be  selected,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty,  from  the  undergraduate  College  course, 
as  given  in  the  Annual  Catalogue.  But  no  stud.y  shall 
be  selected  for  which  the  candidate  has  received  credit 
in  obtaining  his  Bachelor's  degree.    All  work  donein 
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any  course  for  a  Master's  degree  must  be  in  advance  of 
that  taken  for  the  Bachelor 's  degree.  Certain  work  may- 
be selected  from  the  course  in  the  School  of  Theology, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  and  credited  in  a 
course  for  the  Master's  degree;  but  no  student  shall  be 
permitted  to  receive  more  than  one  degree  in  any  year. 

The  credits  earned  in  residentia  must  be  equivalent 
to  twenty  periods  a  week  for  thirty-six  weeks. 

Whenever  a  student  is  absent  from  the  University 
for  any  length  of  time,  he  shall  make  frequent  reports 
of  his  work  to  the  Faculty.  All  examinations  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  University.  Students  may  receive 
examinations  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  and  all  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  shall  present  themselves  for  final 
examination  at  the  University  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  the  work  is  completed. 

THESIS. 

A  thesis  of  at  least  five  thousand  words,  on  some 
subject  approved  by  the  Faculty,  shall  be  prepared  by 
every  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  It  must  be 
printed  or  typewritten,  on  paper  eight  and  one-half 
inches  by  eleven,  with  suitable  thesis  binding,  and  con- 
tain a  table  of  contents  and  list  of  authorities  consulted. 
The  complete  thesis  must  be  submitted  for  approval  of 
the  Faculty  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May  preceding 
the  Commencement  when  the  candidate  expects  to 
receive  his  degree. 

FEES. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  shall  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  registration.  All  resident  students  shall  pay 
the  regular  tuition  at  the  usual  .time,  together  with  the 
incidental  fee.  Students  carrying  on  their  work  in 
absentia  will  pay  forty-four  dollars  in  four  equal  install- 
ments— one-fourth  at  registration,  one-fourth  when  one- 
fourth  of  the  work  is  completed,  one-fourth  when  half 
of  the  work  is  done  and  the  remainder  before  gradua- 
tion. A  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  required  of  all 
graduate  students. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

The  School  of  Music  is  established  to  offer  superior 
advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  the  beginning 
grades  and  all  of  its  higher  branches. 

The  affinity  existing  between  literature  and  the  arts 
naturally  suggests  the  University  as  the  place  where 
the  two  may  be  studied  side  by  side.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  music  alone  can  yield  substantial  culture 
or  character,  or  that  it  is  sufficient  in  itself.  Those  who 
propose  to  work  effectively  in  this  line  need  breadth  and 
substance  of  personal  character — something  more  than 
mere  effervescence  of  sentiment. 

The  neighborhood  of  a  university  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  especially  of  Christian  education,  and  of  co- 
education is  the  natural  place  for  such  a  school  of  music. 
It  aims  at  the  production  of  intelligent  musicians  of 
liberal  culture. 

PIANOFORTE. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  outline  a  definite  course  of 
study  for  all  students  of  varied  ages,  capabilities  and 
attainments  From  the  beginning  grade  on  through  the 
entire  course  we  endeavor  to  educate  our  pupils  in  the 
study  of  the  pianoforte,  not  to  make  of  them  good  per- 
formers, merely,  but  intelligent  musicians  as  well.  In- 
struction of  beginners  is  done  with  the  greatest  care. 
There  will  be  no  need  later  of  undoing  and  beginning 
again  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  pupils  who  have  had 
tlieir  first  instructions  under  a  careless  and  incompetent 
teacher. 

We  give  a  very  thorough  drill  in  scale  and  arpeggio 
playing  in  all  keys.  The  most  approved  modern  methods 
of  acquiring  technic  are  used.  Along  with  the  purely 
technical  drill  are  given  carefully  selected  etudes  from 
the  best  writers,  which  give  further  technical  develop- 
ment as  Avell  as  training  in  reading  and  interpretation. 

Compositions,  suitable  to  each  grade,  carefully  se- 
lected from  the  best  composers,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
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ern,  are  studied  to  develop  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the 
student. 

VOICE. 

True  cultivation  of  the  voice  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  pure  tone  and  its  easy,  natural  use  and  control 
in  singing.  Correct  use  of  the  breath,  intonation,  attack, 
legato,  accent,  phrasing  and  enunciation ;  are  the  leading 
features  of  technical  drill,  and  neither  the  so-called 
method  of  the  Italians  nor  that  of  the  Germans  is  used 
exclusively;  but  by  the  adoption  of  what  are  believed 
to  be  the  best  features  of  all  methods,  as  well 
as  by  the  use  of  a  discriminating  judgment  as  to  any  pe- 
culiar needs  of  the  particular  voice  under  treatment,  we 
endeavor  to  carry  forward  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  singing  voice.  At  the  same  time,  a  higher 
ideal  than  the  perfection  of  mere  mechanical  skill  is 
aimed  at,  viz.,  a  musicianly  style  of  singing,  and  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  broad  term  "interpretation,"  together 
with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  best  works  of  the 
best  masters,  both  new  and  old.  Thus  we  hope  to  pre- 
pare our  pupils  for  successful  teaching,  for  positions  in 
church  choirs,  and  for  concert  work,  and  through  them 
to  advance  the  cause  of  artistic  singing. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

All  students  before  graduating  from  the  School  of 
Music  must  hold  credits  for  at  least  four  years  of  Aca- 
demic work.  Diplomas  will  be  awarded  students  in 
Piano  or  Voice  upon  the  completion  of  either  branch 
with  additional  requirements. 

Piano — Harmony,  Ear  Training,  History  of  Music. 
and  one  recital  during  the  senior  year. 

Voice — ^Harmony,  Ear  Training,  History  of  Music,, 
Six  terms  of  Piano  and  one  recital  during  senior  year. 

HARMONY. 
First  Term. 

Musical  notation  keys,  scales,  and  signatures,  inter- 
vals, formation  of  the  triad,  chord  connection. 
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Simple  part  writing  from  given  basses  and  sopranos. 
Text-book,  Lessons  in  Harmony,  by  Heaeox  and  Leh- 
mann,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Second  Term. 

The  chords  of  the  seventh,  with  exercises  in' har- 
monizing sopranos  and  basses  in  open  as  well  as  close 
position ;  modulation,  begun.  Illustrative  examples  and 
explanations  of  chord  progressions  and  modulations 
required  at  the  piano.  Original  work.  Lessons  in  Har- 
mony by  Heaeox  and  Lehmann. 

Third  Term. 

Harmonizing  melodies  which  modulate,  no  figuring 
being  given.  Exercises  in  modulation  at  the  piano,  in- 
cluding transposition  of  various  models  into  all  keyS; 
Secondary  seventh  chords.  Original  work.  Lessons  in 
Harmony  by  Heaeox  and  Lehmann. 

Fourth  Term. 

Chromatically  altered  chords,  enharmonic  changes, 
modulation  in  general.  Lessons  in  Harmony  by  Heaeox 
and  Lehmann. 

Fifth  Term. 

The  suspension,  retardation,  appoggiatura,  anticipa- 
tion, passing  tone,  embellishment,  pedal  point,  melodic 
figuration  and  accompaniment.  Original  work.  Les- 
ions in  Harmony  by  Heaeox  and  Lehmann. 

EAR  TRAINING. 

Before  entering  the  fourth  term  class  in  harmony, 
students  must  have  especial  training  of  the  ear,  which 
aims  to  develop  and  quicken  the  musical  perception  with 
particular  reference  to  the  capacity  for  intelligent 
hearing. 

THE  BATON  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  use 
of  the  Baton  in  musical  circles,  also  the  principles  of 
music  conducting. 
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MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

This  class  meets  twice  a  week  during  the  entire 
year.  The  history  of  Music  from  its  earliest  beginning 
up  to  the  present  time  is  studied.  Mathews'  "History 
of  Music"  is  the  text-book  used,  but  the  class  is  required 
to  do  much  outside  reading.  This  course  is  very  helpful 
to  those  who  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  music 
and  musicians. 

ARTISTS' RECITALS. 

Not  less  important  than  private  instruction  is  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  good  music  rendered  by  artists 
of  superior  ability.  To  afford  students  this  opportunity, 
the  best  artists  we  can  obtain  will  be  secured.  To  these 
recitals  all  students  of  music  will  be  admitted  without 
expense  beyond  the  fifty  cents  which  is  charged  in  the 
term  bill.  AH  money  so  received  is  strictly  devoted  to 
paying  the  cost  of  these  concertsi  Tickets  to  these  con- 
certs will  be  sold  to  the  students  of  the  college  and  peo- 
ple not  connected  with  the  University.  Two  student  re- 
eitals  will  be  given  each  semester. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

(1).  Eudiments  of  Music,  a  preparation  for  ae- 
•curate  sight  reading. 

(2.)  Students  in  both  the  College  and  Music  De- 
partment who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them 
to  pass  the  requisite  examinations  are  required  to  join 
the  choir  for  Sabbath  afternoon  Vesper  Services  and 
the  Oratorio  Society. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  Music  Department  reserves  the  right  to  ask  any 
student  to  withdraw,  who,  by  reason  of  deficient  musi- 
cal ability,  neglect  of  study,  or  any  other  valid  reason, 
fails  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 

Tuition  must  invariably  be  paid  in  advance,  and  no 
reduction  can  be  made  for  absence  from  lessons.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  consult  the  Director  before  ar- 
ranging to  take  part  in  any  public  exercises. 


School  of 
Oratory 


FACULTY. 

REV.  MONROE  VAYHINGER,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
President. 

LAURIE  JOHNSON, 
Director. 
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EXPRESSION. 

"We  can  do  no  better  in  indicating  the  purpose  of 
this  department  than  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Curry. 
"Expression  implies  cause,  means,  and  effects.  It  is  a 
natural  effect  of  a  natural  cause,  and  hence  is  governed 
by  all  the  laws  of  nature's  processes.  The  cause  is  the 
mind,  the  means  the  voice  and  the  body. 

COURSE  IN  EXPRESSION. 

First  Year. 
Semester  1.  Semester  2. 

Foundations  of  Expression  (Curry). 
Harmonic  Gymnastics. 
Elementary  Exercise  in  Tone  Production. 
Extemporaneous  Speaking. 
Recitations. 

Second  Year. 

Lessons  in  Vocal  Expression  (Curry). 
Parallel  Classics  for  Vocal  Expression  (Curry). 
Harmonic  Gymnastics. 
Applied  Pantomime. 
Vocal  Training. 
Extemporaneous  Speaking. 
Recitations. 

Third  Year. 

Imagination  and  Dramatic  Instinct  (Curry). 
Parallel  Province  of  Expression  (Curry). 
Pantomimic  Problems. 
Platform  "Work  and  Public  Reading. 

Fourth  Year. 

Literary  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  (Curry). 
Parallel,  Browning  and  the  Dramatic  Monolog  (Curry). 
,  ^      Original  Pantomime.    Vocal  Training.    Scansion. 

Shakespeare. 

Platform  Art  and  Advanced  Work  for  Recitals. 


The 
Academy 


FACULTY 

REV.  MONROE  VAYHINGER,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

President 

JAMES  B.  MACK,  A.  B. 
Mathematics  and  Biology. 

OZRO  W.  BRACKNEY,  Ph.  B.,  ^.  B. 
Natural  Science. 

REV.  CLARENCE  R.  STOUT,  A.  M. 
Latin  and  Greek. 

CLARA  WESTHAFER,  A.  B. 
English  and  History. 

MRS.  J.  A  BROWNLEE,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Greek  and  English  Bible. 

LAURIE  JOHNSON, 
Expression. 

MRS.  LOUISE  M.  CROSBY, 
French. 

MARIE  A.  REHLING, 
German. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 

The  Academy  provides  instruction  for  four  classes 
of  young  people :  Students  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
college ;  students  who  need  better  preparation  for  under- 
graduate theological  courses;  students  preparing  for 
technical  courses ;  students  who  desire  to  put  a  capstone 
on  a  common  school  education  before  taking  up  ihe 
duties  of  home  and  business. 

The  Standard. 

We  have  strengthened  these  courses  in  response  to 
a  demand  for  more  minute  instruction  in  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  secondary  education.  Both  the  University  Sen- 
ate of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Indiana  have 
prepared  model  courses  of  Study.  By  a  proper  selection 
of  elective  the  student  may  pursue  either  of  these 
courses.  No  student  will  be  graduated  from  the  Acad- 
emy who  does  not  conform  to  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  University  Senate. 

The  Time  Required. 

The  courses  as  prescribed  extend  through  four 
years.  Credits  will  be  accepted  from  other  schools  of 
established  reputation  and  the  time  for  the  completion 
of  a  eourse  will  thereby  be  diminished. 

PRE-ACADEMIC  STUDIES. 

If  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Academy  have 
not  completed  the  work  of  the  Eighth  Grade  as  pre- 
scribed for  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  or  its  equiva- 
lent they  will  be  enrolled  in  such  studies  as  they  have 
not  taken  and  be  classed  as  irregular  students.  They 
will  pursue  these  common  branches  as  fast  as  the  sched- 
ule of  recitations  permits  and  when  these  do  not  occupy 
twenty  periods  per  week  may  select  Academic  studies. 
When  enrolled  for  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  "First 
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Year"  studies  students  will  be  classed  as  first  year  stu- 
dents. 

Students  seriously  deficient  in  English  Grammar  are 
incapable  of  pursuing  any  language  course,  English  or 
foreign,  with  credit  to  themselves  or  satisfaction  to  their 
instructors.  Such  applicants  will  be  expected  to  take  a 
special  examination  in  English  Grammar  on  the  day  of 
registration,  or  to  enroll  in  a  Grammar  class.  This  rule 
is  without  exception.  In  case  of  failure  on  the  examina- 
tion the  student  will  be  enrolled  in  a  Grammar  class 
until  the  deficiency  is  remedied.  Similarly  a  class  in 
Penmanship  will  be  offered  for  those  who  have,  a  condi- 
tion in  this  subject.  A  special  course  in  Adanced  Gram- 
mar is  offered  in  the  second  semester  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  Grammar  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  If 
a  student's  progress  is  seriously  retarded  by  weakness 
in  the  common  branches  on  which  he  has  credits  the 
necessary  reviews  will  be  prescribed. 

STUDIES  OP  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Reading-. 

First  part — 

Tennyson. 

1.  Thorough  Study  of  Biography. 

2.  The  Revenge,  Fifth  Reader. 

3.  Study  in  a  general  way  some  English  authors,  in- 
cluding Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth  and 
others. 

4.  Emerson — ^Biography. 

Second  part — 

1.  Compare  the  American  authors  to  the  English  au- 
thors— those  that  have  been  studied. 

2.  Victor  Hugo — His  Biography. 

3.  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Fifth  Reader. 

4.  Have  the  story  of  Jean  Valjean  told. 

5.  Oliver  Goldsmith — ^Biography. 

6.  The  Village  Preacher,  Fifth  Reader. 
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Third  part — 

1.  Lincoln — His  Biography. 

2.  Second  Inaugural  Address,  Fifth  Reader. 

3.  Commit  the  "Gettysburg  Speech. " 

4.  John  Keats. 

5.  Biography  of  Keats. 

6.  Study  in  detail  the  beautiful  life  of  William  Words- 
worth. 

7.  Study  carefully  "the  life  of  Robert  Burns. 

8.  Study  carefully  the  life  of  Walter  Scott, 

9.  Commit '  *  For  a '  That  and  a '  That. ' ' 

Grammar. 

The  work  of  the  eighth  year  is  similar  in  character 
to  that  of  the  seventh  year.  It  completes  the  study  of 
grammatical  principles  and  rules  and  extends  their  ap- 
plication by  way  of  further  study  and  reviews.  Empha- 
sis is  to  be  laid  upon  the  use  of  correct  inflected  :^orms 
and  proper  expressions  rather  than  upon  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  sentences.  Reviews  of 
the  preceding  year's  work  will  be  necessarily  included 
in  the  study  of  sentence  structure  and  the  relation  of 
words.    Text,  Wisely. 

Arithmetic. 

A  review  of  the  Seventh  Grade  work  and  study  of 
Ratio  and  Proportion,  Involution,  Evolution,  Mensura- 
tion.   Text,  Milne. 

Geography. 

The  completion  of  Frye  's  Advanced  text. 

HISTORY. 

The  period  of  the  National  History:  Territorial 
Growth,  Slavery,  Relation  of  State  to  National  Govern- 
ment, Foreign  Affairs,  Industrial  Progress  and  other 
similar  topics.  Text,  Leading  Facts  of  American  His- 
tory, Montgomery. 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

A  brief  review  of  the  vital  processes,  the  framework 
by  means  of  which  the  integrity  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, circulation  and  respiration  is  maintained,  the 
means  of  motion,  the  nervous  system  and  scientific  tem- 
perance.    Text,  Conn's  Elementary  Physiology. 

Spelling  and  Writing. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  these  matters 
until  each  pupil  makes  a  creditable  showing  in  practice. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  students  who 
have  completed  the  common  branches  and  passed  the 
special  examination  in  Grammar  may  pursue  selected 
studies  in  the  Academy.  This  provision  is  inteiided 
chiefly  for  those  who  wish  to  hasten  through  the  com- 
mercial branches. 

COMMERCIAL  STUDIES. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  commercial  studies. 
Taken  together  with  other  subjects  offered  a  student 
may  secure  an  excellent  preparation  for  business  life. 
Several  of  these  commercial  subjects  may  be  fairly 
called  indispensable  to  the  ordinary  man  of  affairs. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

Every  student  not  enrolled  as  a  college  student  is 
required  to  spend  at  least  one  hour  weekly  in  class  Bible 
Study  during  the  first  two  years  of  residence. 

NOTE — When  a  course  of  four  weekly  recitations 
is  selected  the  student  is  required  to  enroll  also  for 
Music,  Drawing  or  Bible. 


CLASSICAL    COURSE. 
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CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


Semester  1. 


Semester  2. 


Algebra  C  (4) 
Bible  A  (1) 
Drawing  A  (1) 
Geography,  Commercial 

or  Physical  Aa 
Latin  A 
Music  A  (1) 
Rhetoric  A  (4) 


Algebra  D  (4) 
Bible  B  (1) 
Civics  B  (4) 
Drawing  B  (1) 

Latin  B 
Music  B  (1) 
Rhetoric  B  (4) 


Second  Year. 


Bible  C  (1) 
English  Literature  C 
Geometry,  Plane  E 
Greek,   beginning  A* 
Caesar  C 
Music  C  (1) 


Bible  D  (1) 
(4)     English  Literature  D 
Geometry,  Solid  F 
Greek,  Beginning  B* 
Caesar  D 
Mlusic  D  (1) 


(4) 


Third  Year. 


Algebra  G 
Bible  E  (1) 
Greek  C* 
History  of  Greece 
Cicero  E 


C  (4) 


Bible  F  (1) 

Botany  F** 

Greek  D* 

History  of  Rome  D  (4) 

Cicero  F 


Fourth  Year. 


American  Literature  E 
Greek  E* 

History,  Mediaeval  E* 
Vergil  G* 


American  Literature  F 
Greek  F* 

Historj'-,  Modern  F 
Vergil  H* 


* — Or  elective. 
** — Or  Zoology  H. 
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SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


Sem^ter  1. 


Semester  2. 


Algebra  C  (4)  Algebra  D  (4) 

Bible  A  (1)  Bible  B  (1) 

Drawing  A  (1)  Civics  B  (4) 
Oeography,  Commercial  A  Drawing  B  (1) 

or  Physical  Aa 

Music  A  (1)  Music  B  (1) 

Rhetoric  A  (4)  Rhetoric  B  (4) 

T'oreign  Language*  Foreign  Language'' 

Second  Year. 


Bible  C  (1) 

English  Literature  C  (4) 

Geometry,  Plane  E  (4) 

Music  C  (1) 

Physics  C  (4) 

Poreign  Language* 


Bible  D  (1) 

English  Literature  D  (4) 

Geometry,  Solid  F  (4) 

Mkisic  D  (1) 

Physics  D  (4) 

Foreign  Language* 


Third  Year. 


Algebra  G 

Bible  E  (1) 

History  of  Greece  C  (4) 

Science 

Elective:  one  subject 


Bible  F  (1) 

Botany  F** 

History  of  Rome  D  (4) 

Science 

Elective:  one  subject 


Fourth  Year. 


American  Literature  E 
History,  Mediaeval  E  t 
Electives:  two  subjects 


American  Literature  F 
History,  Modern  F  t 
Electives:  two  subjects 


* — A  foreign  language  once  elected  must  be  elected 
a  second  year  before  another  language  is  taken  up. 

** — Or  Zoology  H;  or  Trigonometry  2  for  technical 
:students.  t — Or  elective. 
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ELECTIVES. 

Bible  G  Bible  H 

Bookkeeping  A  Bookkeeping  B 

Arithmetic,  Commercial  A  Commercial  Law  D 
Typewriting  E  Typewriting  F 

Stenography  G  Stenography  H 

Advanced  Grammar  H 
History,  Mediaeval  E  History,  Modern  F 

'  History,  American  G  French  B,  D,  F,  H 

French  A,  C,  E,  G  German  B,  D,  F,  H 

German  A,  C,  E,  G  Greek  B,  D,  F 

Greek  A,  C,  E  Latin  B,  D,  F,  H 

Latin  A,  C,  E,  G  Spanish  C,  D 

Spanish  A,  B  Oratory 

Oratory  Physics  D 

Physics  C  Botany  F 

Botany  G  Zoology  H 

Zoology  I  Physiology  J 

Chemistry  K  Chemistry  L 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  due  at  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of 
each  Semester.  All  students  pay  the  incidental  fee. 

Tuition,  per  one-half  semester $11.00' 

Incidental  fee,  per  semester 2.00 

Room  rent,  per  semester 9.00 

Heat,  per  semester 5.00 

Board,  per  week 2.00 

Music,  one  lesson  per  week  on  piano,  violin,  organ 

or  voice,  one-half  regular  tuition.  Two  lessons 

per  week,  full  tuition. 
Harmony  and  ear  training,  two  lessons  per  week, 

per  semester 5.50 

Rudiments  of  Music,  two  lessons  per  week,  per 

semester 2  00 

Artists  recitals,  per  semester 1.00 

Rent  of  piano,  one  forty-five-minute  period  daily, 

per  one-half  semester 1.40 

All  additional  periods,  each 1.00 
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Rent  of  typewriter,  same  as  rent  of  piano. 

Chemistry  fee,  per  semester 2.25 

Physics  fee.  per  semester 50 

Examination  on  work  done  out  of  class 2.00 

Special  examination  on  class  work 1.00 

Diploma 5.00 

Certificates 3.00 

Cottages,  per  month $4.00,  $4.50,  $5.00 

Regular  tuition  covers  four  items.  One  recitation 
four  or  five  days  per  week  counts  as  one  item.  Every  stu- 
dent will  be  charged  for  at  least  four  items.  For  every 
item  beyond  four  which  a  student  shall  take  he  will  pay 
25  cents  per  week. 

A  student  taking  no  extra  work,  will  pay  for  inci- 
dentals, tuition,  board,  rent  and  heat  per  year  $148.00. 
This  includes  everything  but  fees  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics  and  rents  of  instruments  in  School  of  Music 
and  of  typewriters.  If  he  is  a  minister,  a  prospective 
minister  or  missionary,  or  the  child  of  a  minister,  room 
rent  Avill  be  reduced  to  $3  per  semester.  Candidates  for 
the  ministry  or  mission  field  must  present  credentials. 
In  cases  of  special  need,  through  the  use  of  scholarships 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  a  further  reduction  may  be 
made.  No  one  should  expect  this  concession  who  can  get 
along  without  it. 

Several  opportunities  are  afforded  students  to  pay 
their  expenses,  partly,  by  labor.  The  work  in  the 
Boarding  Hall  is  nearly  all  performed  by  students. 
There  are  positions  at  the  disposal  of  the  management 
for  janitors,  bell-ringers,  and  sweepers.  Also  there  is 
a  Printery  at  the  University  which  employs  several  men. 
For  more  specific  information  on  this  point,  correspond 
with  the  President  of  Taylor  University. 

The  Special  Spring  Session  will  open  March  31, 
1910,  and  will  continue  nine  weeks.  Special  announce- 
ments will  be  found  in  later  issues  of  this  Bulletin. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Large  interest  is  taken  in  outdoor  exercises  and 
class-work.  Though  seriously  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a 
gymnasium  the  students  have  responded  well  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Athletic  Committee.  This  committee 
is  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  being  composed  of  two 
professors  and  four  students.  All  University  Athletic, 
affairs  are  under  its  control. 

A  bath-plant  has  been  installed.  Lawn  tennis^ 
basket  ball,  base  ball  and  other  games  are  enthusiasti- 
cally promoted.  A  ladies'  class  in  gymnasium  drill  has. 
been  successfully  conducted  during  the  past  year.  Foot- 
ball, boxing  and  intercollegiate  games  are  prohibited. 

In  order  to  develop  more  systematically  the  physi- 
cal side  of  our  school  life  every  student  will  be  required 
hereafter  to  spend  at  least  two  periods  weekly  in  physi- 
cal culture  of  some  description  unless  expressly  ex- 
cused by  the  Faculty. 

PRIZES. 

Louis  Klopsch,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D ,  publisher  of  the 
Christian  Herald,  New  York  City,  offers  the  Christian 
Herald  Prize  of  $50.00  for  Debate  between  four  contest- 
ants— two  affirmative  and  two  negative.  The  Literary 
Societies  select  the  debaters,  each  society  two.  This 
of  itself  is  a  great  honor.  Twenty  dollars  will  be  given 
to  the  speaker  whom  the  board  of  judges  decides  to  be 
on  the  whole,  the  best  debater,  taking  into  account  both 
composition  and  delivery ;  fifteen  dollars  to  the  second ; 
ten  dollars  to  the  third ;  and  five  dollars  to  the  fourth. 
No  person  who  has  taken  the  first  prize  will  be  allowed 
to  compete  a  second  time.  The  successful  contestants 
in  1908  were  Hunter  Kenna,  Wilmot  Crozier,  Chas. 
Jeffras  and  Clyde  Booth  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  are  here  given. 

The  University  gives  a  Diploma  to  the  better  of 
two  Orators,  of  two  Readers,  of  two  Essayists,  of  two 
Vocal  Soloists  and  of  two  Piano  Soloists.    The  contest- 
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ants  are  selected  by  the  Literary  Societies.  No  one  who 
has  taken  one  of  these  prizes  will  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  the  same  prize  a  second  time.  The  successful  con- 
testants in  1908  were:  For  oration,  W.  H.  Lugibihl; 
essay,  W.  F.  Crozier;  reading,  Laurence  Bell;  vocal 
solo,  Hugh  Duglay ;  piano,  Sadie  Louise  Miller. 

The  University  gives  a  scholarship  prize  to  that 
students,  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  who  shall  have 
attained  the  highest  standing  in  class  for  the  entire  year. 
This  prize  was  awarded  in  1908,  to  T.  B.  Bitler. 

The  above  contests  are  held  at  convenient  dates  in 
Commencement  week,  and  are  open  to  students  in  all 
departments  and  of  both  sexes.  The  President  of  the 
University  selects  the  judgas.  The  prizes  are  awarded 
at  Commencement. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Alumni  association  of  T.  U.  met  June  2,  1908. 
After  rendering  a  program  including  an  annual  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  J.  A.  Sprague,  the  following  oificers  were 
elected. 

President  -  -  -  -  Rev.  T.  M.  Hill,  Pennville,  Ind. 
Vice  President  -  -  -  Rev.  W.  C  Asay,  Amboy.  Ind. 
Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Grace  McVicker,  Upland,  Ind 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Daisy  Kline,  Upland,  Ind 
Treasurer,     -     -     Prof.  0.  "W.  Brackney,  Upland,  Ind. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1908. 

Causa  Honoris. 

D.    D. 

Yayhinger,  Monroe,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  B.  D. 

Ketcham,  M.  E.,    A.  M.,  B.  D. 

Walker,  E.  F.,  A.  B.,  B.  D. 

Hampton,  Wm.  J.,    A.  B.,  B  D. 

Paraels,  L.  A.,    A.  M.  B.  D. 

LL.  D. 

Ashecroft,  Wm.  E.,  A.  M. 
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DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED  IN  1908 

The  School  of  Theology. 
Greek  Course. 

Cottingham,  J.  F.     -     - Mian,  Ind, 

Cottingham,  Bertha  D. -       Milan,  Ind. 

Ovenshire,   J.   C.     ------     -     Bellevue,   Mich. 

The  School  of  Music. 

Gleason,  Mabel  E.       .-_-_--       Muncie,  Ind. 

The  Commercial  Course. 

Wagner,  Adda  A.     --------     Toronto.  0. 

Young,  Blanche  H.     -----     -     Fairmount,  Ind. 

Downs,  Myrtle Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hancock,   Frank   C.     -     -     -     -     Fredericksburg,   Ind. 

Connelly,    Gertrude     - Upland,   Ind. 

McVicker,   Everett, Upland,   Ind, 

Brown,  T.  J. -     Dokken.  N.  D. 

The  Academy. 

Stansbury,  L.  Floy -    -    Dellroy.  0. 

Kenna,  A.  H. -     -     -     Summit,  Miss, 

Haldy,  A.  J. _-.        Camp  Chase,  0. 
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NOTE— C  is  Classical ;  S,  Scientific ;  Ph.,  Philosoph- 
cial;  E.  T.,  Eng.  Theological;  G.  T.,  Greek  Theological 
A.,  AcadJBmy,-  P.,  Pte- Academic ;  B.,  Business;  M., 
Music ;  Ir,  Irregular.  The  numerals  signify  the  year  of 
the  course. 

Allen,  Essie  Orrel,  CI St.  Johns,  0. 

Alley,  Henry  Clarence,  A3 Brookville,  Ind. 

Anderson,  Harold  Rodney,  A  1 Norwood,  Col. 

Archer,  Charles  Roy,  A  1 Racine,  O. 

Ballinger,  Thomas  Avery,  C  3 West  Mansfield,  0. 

Barnes,  John  Milton,  Ir Rockport,  W.  Va. 

fiartram,  Harold  Leslie,  B ;  Reddick,  111. 
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Bauer,  Rosa  Alice,  B Upland,  Ind. 

Bechdolt,  Burl  Mjalvin,  S Franeesville,  Ind. 

Bell,  Laurence,  Ir. Berkley,  Va. 

Benham,  Henry  WHlliam,  Ir Crothersville,  Ind. 

Benjamin,  Eshoo,  P Kurdistan,  Turkey 

Bird,  Frank  Albert,  A  1 Cato,  N.  Y. 

Black,  Rolla  Ivra,  ETl Fredericksburg,  Ind. 

Blades,  Joseph  Preston,  A  1 

Bridgetown,  Barbardos.  B.  W,  I. 

Blooah,  Charles,  P Garraway,  Liberia,  Africa 

Bogges,  Irvin  Monroe,  B Homer,  111. 

Boling,  Maud  Alice,  C  2 Eittman,  0. 

Boston.  "Wesley  Thomas,  A  1 Fredericksburg,  Ind. 

Boyd.  Guernsey,  B Upland,  Ind. 

Brook,  Clara  Delia,  ETl Madison,  Ind. 

Brook.  Edna  Earl,  ETl Madison,  Ind 

Brook,  Sarah  Hazel,  P Madison,  Ind 

Brown,  Oral  Carl.  G.  T.  1 Upland,  Ind. 

Brown,  Dessie  Merle,  Ir Upland,  Ind 

Brown,  Maud  Esther,  A  1 Vincennes,  Ind. 

Brown,  Mary  Agnes,  P Vincennes,  Ind. 

Brown,  Thomas  Jefferson,  B Duncan,  N.  D. 

Brownlee,  Elizabeth  Craddock  A  1.  .  .Munfordville,  Ky. 

Bucher,  Paul  Claudius,  E  T  2. Bucyrus,  0. 

Burgess,  William  Lanahan,  A  1 . 

Bridgetown,  Barbados,  B.  W.  I. 

Burk,  Walter  Blaine,  A  2 Bryant,  Ind. 

Bustmante,  Armando  Oscar,  A  1 Santiago,  Cuba 

Cass,  Leroy  Sherwood,  Ir Kane,  Pa 

Chasey,  Rose  Elizabeth,  A  1 Marion,  Ind 

Christensen,  Neils  August,  A3 Eistrup,  Denmark 

Clouse,  William  Wiley,  P Royal  Center,  Ind. 

Cobbum,  Elsie  Pearl.  A  1 Bluffton,  Ind. 

Collins,  Irvin  Worth,  A  1 Muncie,  Ind. 

Cooper,  Earl,  A  1 Kempton,  Ind. 

Craig,  Raymond  William,  Ir Upland,  Ind. 

Craig,  Robert  Thoburn,  A  2. Upland,  Ind. 

Crider.  Forrest  Earl,  P Greenfield,  Ind. 

Cross,  Ray  Lucius,  A  2 Racine.  O. 
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Davis,  Nellie  Baxter,  A  2 De  Pauw,  Ind. 

Davis,  Rosa  Ann,  M De  Pauw,  Ind. 

Davis,  Lena  Belle,  A  1 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Tilden  Henry,  P Ramsey,  Ind. 

Deeren,  Kemp,  B Upland,  Ind. 

Dickerson,  Luna  May,  Ir Upland,  Ind, 

Dickerson,  Geneva,  M. Upland,  Ind. 

Downing,  Harold  Whitman,  A  2 :  Enfield,  Mass. 

Downs,  Ethel,  A  2 North  Vernon,  Ind. 

Downs,  Myrtle,  G  T  3.  . . . North  Vernon,  Ind. 

Economy,  Gregory  Teepoff,  P.  .  .Hroupeshta,  Macedonia 

Elliott,  Homer  Edwin,  Ir Marion,  Ind. 

Elliott,  Mary,  M Upland,  Ind, 

Elliott,  Louis  Baker,  P l^^edericksburg,  Ind, 

Ellison,  Ethel  May,  Ir Fort  "Wayne,  Ind. 

Elmendorf,  Josephus  DeWitt,  A  1. . ,  . .  .New  York  City 

Eshoo,  E.  B.,  P Kurdistan,  Turkey 

Fast,  Lloyd,  GTS Bunners,  W.  Va, 

Fisher,  Rolla  Stuart,  A  1 Kent,  Ind. 

Fithian,  Jeremiah  Charles,  A  1, . .  .Oakwood,  S.  I ,  N.  Y, 

Foster,  Clarence  Harrison,  Ir Wolf  Lake,  Ind. 

Frantzreb,  Leo  David,  A  1 Oaklandon,  Ind. 

Garrison,  Hansel  Huston,  A  2 Upland.  Ind. 

Garrison,  Alta  May,  M Upland,  Ind. 

Gentry,  Greta  Madge,  M Anderson,  Ind. 

Glazier,  Walter  John  Charles,  A3 Quincy,  111. 

■Grimes,  Ethel  May,  M Beaver.  Pa. 

Gunder,  Claud  Adams,  Ir Upland,  Ind 

Gunder,  Maud  Blanche,  A  1 Upland,  Ind. 

Habgood,  Maurice  Thomas,  G  T  2 Wimborne,  Eng. 

Haddock,  True  Sylvester,  A  2 Lerna.  111. 

Hall,  Fred  Joseph,  A  1 Kent,  Ind 

Haller,  Walter  Daniel,  A  2 .Kokomo,  Ind. 

Hallman,  Ernest  Clifton,  h.  4 Chesapeake  City,  Md. 

Halloek,  Rollin  Collier,  E  T  1. Youngstown.  O. 

Hanna,  Lucile  Emmeline,  M. Matthews,  Ind. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  G  T  3 .  Anderson,  Ind. 

Hess,  Jesse  Bodle,  P .Toledo,  0. 

Hernandez,  Jose  Maria,  A  2 Quebradillas,  P.  R. 
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Highley,  Ernest  Frank,  P Bluff  ton,  Ind. 

Hoffman,  George  "Washington,  Ir Dayton,  0. 

Holliday,  Clyde  Cecil,  ET2 Upland,  Ind. 

Holmes,  Guy  Wfesley,  A3 Upland,  Ind. 

Hultz,  Goldie  May,  A  1 Upland,  Ind. 

Hurst,  Lattie  Alonzo,  A  2 Barnardsville,  N.  C. 

Illick,  John  Theron,  C  3 Hulmesville,  Pa 

Illick,  Charles  Raymond,  A  1 Hulmesville.  Pa. 

Imel,  George  Washington,  E  T  1 Ft.  Cobb,  Okla. 

Imel,  Nettie  Mabel,  M Ft.  Cobb,  Okla. 

Imler,  Earl  DeJernett,  CI Swayzee,  Ind 

Irwin,  Perle  Roy,  A  1 Chandlersville,  0. 

Jacobs,  Leo  Glenn,  Ph  4 Wooster  0. 

Jacobs,  Bertha  Mina,  Ir Wooster,  0. 

James,  Arthur,  A  2 Portsmouth,  Eng. 

Jeffras.  Charles  William,  A3 Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Johnstone,  N.  W.,  GTl Oskaloosa,  Kan. 

Jones,  Leroy  Harvey,  E  T  1 Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Jones,  Mary  Frances,  ETl Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Jones,  Dora  Emma,  M Wild  Cherry,  Ark. 

Jones,  James  Edward,  P Wild  Cherry,  Ark. 

Jones,  Thomas  Edwin,  A  2 Upland,  Ind. 

Jones,  Lulu  Lillian,  M Upland,  Ind. 

Jones,  Edith  Edna,  M Upland,  Ind. 

Jones  John  Kephart,  ETl Franklin,  Pa. 

Karns,  Grant  Arthur  Roy,  M Parker  City,  Ind 

Kehl,  John  August,  ET3 Arcadia,  Mich. 

Keith,  Menzo  Allen,  A3 Fremont,  Neb 

Kibbey,  Chailes  Preston,  C  4 Matthews,  Ind. 

Kidder,  William  Lee,  Ph.  2 Penn  Yann,  N.  Y. 

Lee,  Homer  Ray,  A  1 Harrisonville.  0. 

Lewis.  Leroy  Chester,  C  1 Sparta,  0. 

Linville,  George  Washington,  A  1.  .  .  .Middletown,  Ind. 

Lofton.  Joseph  Wilbur.  P De  Pauw,  Ind. 

Luthey,  Harry  Franklin,  P. .Kempton,  Ind. 

Lyon,  Nannie,  Ir Upland,  Ind. 

Magee,  Thomas  Russell,  B McArthur,  0. 

Magoon,  Carrie  May,  ET3 Upland,  Ind. 

Magoon  Floyd  Elias,  A  1 Upland,  Ind. 
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MeCiintock,  Velma  Letta (Deceased) 

McConnell,  James  Edwin,  Ir Liberty,  Mo. 

McFarlin,  Louis  Clinton,  E  T  1 Youngstown,  0, 

McGlumphry,  Fred,  GTl East  Liverpool,  0. 

McVey,  Ira  Morten,  A  2 Kokomo,  Ind. 

Meyers,  Andrew,  B Marion,  Ind. 

Miller,  August  George,  Ir Watseka,  111. 

Miller,  Clara  D.,  M Watseka,  111. 

Miller,  Sadie  Louisa,  M Carbondale,  Pa. 

Minehart,  Effie Columbus,  0. 

Nabring,  Beulah  Agnes,  B Upland,  Ind. 

Nabring,  Amber  Leone,  M Upland,  Ind. 

Norris,  David,  A  2 County  Monaghan,  Ireland 

Outland,  Adrienne  Annis,  Ir Upland,  Ind. 

Outland,  Morris  Adelbert,  CI Upland,  Ind 

Parks,  Burton,  Charles,  GT2 Jackson,  Mich. 

Parsons,  John  Ray,  A  2 Homer,  111. 

Paxson,  Tef ler  Phinis,  A  1 Bluffton,  Ind. 

Pearson,  Bernice  Florence,  Ir Amboy,  Ind. 

Peele,  Edith  Leona.  Ir Upland,  Ind. 

Prather,  Esther  Irene,  A  2 Sharpsville,  Ind^ 

Pugh,  Mable  Beatrice,  M Upland,  Ind, 

Ratcliffe,  Nellie  Leota,  S  2 Olney,  111, 

Rawei,  Frances  Eva,  P Te  Rau  a  Moa,  N  Z, 

Reed,  James  David,  A  1. Herrick,  111. 

Rehling.  Marie  A.,  Ir Steubenville,  0. 

Rich,  Mabel  Idella,  Ir La  Otto,  Ind 

Richardson,  Mary  Evelyn,  M Rowletts,  Ky. 

Robertson,  James  Easton,  A  2 Paris,  111, 

Robertson,  Verrill  P,  P Paris,  111. 

Ryder.  Ernest  Rowland,  CI Hinesburg,  N.  Y. 

Santiago,  Jose  Louis,  A  1 Cialis,  P.  R. 

Schooley,  Ethel  Gertrude,  P Upland,  Ind. 

Schweitzer,  Oma,  Ir Upland,  Ind. 

Seaver,  Jesse,  A  1 Austin,  Ind» 

Seaver,  Roy  James,  P Austin,  Ind. 

Sheldon,  Loren  Jacob,  GT2 Osgood,  Ind. 

Sheldon,  Anna  Lillia,  Ir Osgood,   Ind. 

Shilling,  Mary  Olive,  Ir Upland,  Ind. 
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Shoobridge,  Fred  Vincent,  A  1 .Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Shull,  Mary  Myrtle,  Ir Montpelier,  Ind 

Simons,  Lisle  La  Vere,  B Upland,  Ind. 

Smith,  Kittie  Maria,  Ir Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  Percical  Augustus,  A  1 

Alma  Cottage,  Grange  Hill,  Jamaica 

Snead,  Mabel  Lathrop.  A3 Upland,  Ind. 

Snider,  Seth  Weldy,  Ir Bluffton,  Ind. 

Snider,  George  Alfred,  A  1 Bluffton,  Ind 

Speece,  Glenn  Harrison,  A  2 West  Baden,  Ind. 

Sprague,  Arthur  Melvin,  A  1 Monroeville,  Ind. 

Stanforth,  Joseph  Roscoe,  A  2 Anderson,  Ind. 

Stansberry,  Floy,  C  1 Dellroy,  0. 

Stansberry,  Edmund  Walls,  P Dellroy,  0. 

Steele,  Samuel  Andrew,  GTl West  Union,  O. 

Stevenson,  Raymond,  A3 Cedarville,  N.  J. 

Stone,  Reginald  Heber,  E  T  2 Manor.  Sask.,  Can. 

Stookesberry,  Ernest  Earl,  A  2 Carrollton.  0. 

Stuart,  Rosco  Hampton,  P Basham,  Va. 

Stuart,  Lucy  Ellen,  P Basham,  Va 

Stuart,  Charles  Leonard,  Ir Basham  Va. 

Swope,  Horatio  G.,  E  T  2 Colfax  Pa. 

Talbott,  Susan  Moberly,  C  3 Orleans,  Ind 

Taylor,  John  Horton (Deceased) 

Taylor,  Stanford  Cedric,  A  2 Pairmount,  N   D. 

Teeter,  Clara  Elizabeth.  M Upland,  Ind. 

Tharp,  Amos  Claude,  A  1 Springfield,  Mo. 

Thomas,  Chester  Benjamia,  G  T  2 Warsaw,  Ind. 

Towle,  Charles  Francis,  Ir Richmond,  Ind. 

Vandenbark,  Mary  Hazel,  M Knightstown,  Ind. 

Vayhinger,  Lois  Miriam,  P Upland,  Ind. 

Vayhinger,  Paul  Johnson,  P Upland,  Ind. 

Vickery,  John  Bateman,  A  1 Anderson,  Ind. 

Ward,  Violet,  A3 Grover  Hill,  0. 

Wengatz,  John  Christman,  GT3 Rome,  N.  Y. 

White,  Leona  Maude,  A  1 Hartsville,  Ind. 

Whitehouse.  Joseph  Wdlliam,  E  T  1. .  .Youngstown,  O. 

Wigglund,  Edith  Elizabeth,  Ir Danville,  111. 

Winslow,  Alice  Pearl,  E  T  1 Lupton,  Mich. 
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Wisner,  Lester  Leo  Cole,  A3 Bluffton,  Ind. 

Wordsworth,  Ephraim,  P East  Palestine,  0- 

Wright,  Maud  Pearl,  E  T  1 Franklin,  Pa. 

Yeley,  Charles,  P Hope,  Ind. 

Yonan,  Mary  Margaret,  P Urania,  Persia 

Young,  Minnie  Mabel,  M Pairmount,  Ind, 

Zimmerman,  William  Mason,  E  T  1 Cambridge,  O 

NUMERICAL  SUMMARY. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 21 

School  of  Theology 31 

School  of  Music 21 

Business  Courses 10 

Academy 120 

Expression 60 

Total    .263 

Counted  Twice 57 


Total  Enrollment 206 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

Arranged  by  subjects  and  in  the  order  of  the  courses 
PreAcademic. 

An  English  Grammar,  Wisely 
Arithmetic,  Milne. 

Advanced  Geography,  Frye $  .75 

Leading  Facts  of  American  History,  Montgomery.     .56 
Elementary  Physiology,  Conn 50 

Bible. 

American  Revised  Bible 

Men  of  the  Old  Testament,  Wilman 50 

Studies  in  the  Miracles  of  Jesus,  Sallmon, 30 

Work  and    Teachings    of    the    Earlier    Prophets, 

Kent  and  Smith 40 
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Studies  in  the  Acts,  Speer 40 

Life  and  "Works  of  Jesus — Mark,  Murray 50 

Teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  Bosworth ...     .50 

Life  of  Christ,  Burton  &  Mathews 1.00 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Stevens  &  Burton 1  00 

A  Handbook  of  the   Life   of  the  Apostle  Paul, 

Burton 40 

Hermeneutics,  Terry 

Ten  studies  in  Psalms,  McFayden .60 

Studies  in  the  Wisdom  Literature,  Fowler 60 

Divine  Library  of  the  0.  T.,  Kirkpatrick. 
The  Ancestry  of  Our  English  Bible,  Price. 

Oonunercial  Studies. 

Bookkeeping  Set 4.25 

Comercial  Law 1.25 

English. 

Principles  of  Ehetoric,  Hill 1.20 

History  of  English  Literature,  Halleek 1.25 

American  Literature,  Mathews 1.00 

Studies  in  the  Science  of  English  Grammar,  Wisely     .60 

Principles  of  Rhetoric  (College),  Hill 1.20 

History  of  English  and  Am.  Literature,  Johnson .  . .   1.25 

History  and  Political  Science. 

History  of  Greece,  Myers 1.25 

Rome,  Its  Rise  and  Pall 1.25 

The  Middle  Ages,  Myers 1.10 

Modern  Age,  Myers 1  25 

Students  American  History,  Montgomery 1.40 

History  of  England,  Andrews 1.20 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Hurst,  2  vols,  each  3.50 

Mission  Text-books,  each 35e  or  50 

International  Law,  Woolse}^ 2.50 

History  of  Civilization,  Guizot  &  Appleton 1.00 

Sociology,  Wright 2.00 

Political  Economy,  Ely 1.20 
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French. 

Complete  Grammar,  Frazer  &  Squair 1.12 

Science  Eeader,  Herdler 60 

Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise,  Duval 1.00 

German. 

German  Grammar,  Thomas 1.12 

German  Composition,  Bernhardt 1.25 

German  Syntax,  Von  Jagemann 80 

Science  Reader,  "Wait 

Greek. 

First  Greek  Book,  White 1.25 

Greek  Grammar,  Hadley  &  Allen 1.50 

History  of  Greek  Literature,  Jevons 2.50 

Greek  Composition,  Gleason 90 

Greek  Lexicon,  Liddell  &  Scott 1.25 

Anabasis,  Goodwin  &  White 

Illiad,   Seymour 1.60 

Odyssey,  Seymour. 
Memorabilia,  Smith. 

Plato,  Kitchel  1.25 

New  Testament  Greek,  Nestle  &  Weidner 1.75 

Greek  English  Lexicon  of  N.  T.,  Thayer 5  00 

Latin. 

First  Year  Latin.  Collar  &  Daniel 1.00 

Latin  Grammar,  Bennett 1.25 

Latin  Dictionary,  Lewes . 2.00 

Preparatory  Latin  Writer,  Bennett 1.50 

Caesar,  Walker. 
Cicero 's  Orations,  Bennett. 
Vergil,  Harper  &  Miller. 
Livy,  Burton's  Selections. 

Spanish. 

First  Spanish  Book,  Giese 1.25 
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Mathematics. 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  Sadler-Rowe 1.25 

Essentials  of  Algebra,  Wells 1.25 

Essentials  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  WIells.  ...   1.25 

College  Algebra,  Wells 1.25 

Plane  and  Solid  Trigometry,  Wells 1.60 

Analytical   Geometry,   Wentworth 1.25 

Surveying,    Wentworth 80 

Calculus,  Osborne. 

Philosophy. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology,  Ladd, 1.50 

Elements  of  Logic,  Jevons-Hill 1.00 

Lafleur  's   Illustrations .40 

Christian  Ethics,  Smyth 225 

Student 's  History  of  Philosophy,  Rogers 

Religious  Education,  Smith 2.19 

Science. 

Physics,  Carhart  &  Shute 1.25 

Elements  of  Botany,  Bergen 1.30 

Principles  of  Botany,  Bergen  &  Davis 1.50 

Laboratory  and  Field  Manual,  Bergen  &  Davis ...  .90 

Text-book  in  General  Physiology  and  Anat.,  Eddy.  1  20 
Physics,  Carhart 

General  Biology,  Sedgwick  &  Wilson 1.75 

Plant  Structures,  Coulter 1.10 

Outlines  of  Zoology,  Thompson 3.00 

Theology. 

Homiletics,  Kern 2.00 

Systematic  Theology,  Sheldon. 

Grounds  of  Christian  and  Theistic  Belief,  Fisher.  .   2.50 


Notify  us  the  date  of  your  probable  arrival. 
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